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According to promise, we now insert the speech of col. | 
Benton, delivered at a public dinner given to him at St. 
Louis; and we also copy (asa close to that discussion), 
the speech of Mr. Clay, in the senate, on ‘‘executive pa- 
tronage”—which only appeared in the ‘*National Intelli- 
gencer of the 19th inst. 


-_ 


We had the pleasure, (and truly it was a great plea- 
gure), to make one of a party of about eight hundred that 
aitended on Tuesday lust, the 25th inst. to witness the 
ceremony of formally opening the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington rail road. it was a grand and glorious sight! 
The procession consisted of seventeen cars, loaded with 
about fifty happy persons each, seated entirely at their 
ease—which were drawn by four locomotive engines, 
the George Washington, John Adams, ‘Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison; and, arriving at Bladensburg, there 
met another train of cars from Washington, also drawn 
by a locomotive, and filled with public functionaries and 
other invited guests, where congratulations on the result 
of the labors of the rail road company were passed be- 
tween the mayor of Washington and the president of the 
company: the whole party then proceeded to Washing-. 
ton, and soon arrived at the depot at the foot of Capitol 
Hill, where a vast crowd of people was assembled, and 
rent the air with their acclamations at this victory of 
science over time and space. We then landed, and form- 
ing a procession, on foot, preceded by a band of music, 
repaired to the collations that had been provided at 
Brown’s and Gadsby’s hotels, where the best of things 
had been obtained, and were abundantly and elegantly 
served up—after which many parties of ladies and gen- 
tlemen paid their respects to the president of the United 
States, or visited the capitol, the library of congress, the 
patent office, &c. all which were politely thrown open to 
the public, and attended with all possible courtesy and 
consideration. At 20 minutes before 5 o’clock, we start- 
ed from Washington, and, in 2 hours and 20 minutes, 
were at the depot in Charles street, including the time 
expended by taking in water, and in changing the mode 
of conveyance to beautiful grey horses, at Mount Clare— 
the locomotives not being allowed to enter the built parts 
of the city. 

It is thus ascertained that from Baltimore to Washing- 
ton, 40 miles, is distant two hours! The locomotives, 
(built by the company ), have equal, if not greater power 
and durability than any in the world. The capacity to 
transport as many persons as can be desired, will be 
easily gathered from the facts that we have already stated 
—at least one thousand, ladies and gentlemen, by the aid 
of five locomotives, entered Washington. 

As we expect soon to give some highly interesting sta- 





tistics of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, in- 
cluding its lateral branch to Washington, we shall defer 
a present particular notice of other things that happened; 
and simply remark that the TJ'’homas viaduct over the 
Patapsco and its, ravine, (built of granite, 65 feet above 
the level of the river, and one-eighth of a mile in length), 
is the most beautiful triumph of art that we ever saw— 
and thee dre thee other bridges, or viaducts, which, 
but for this, would be considered great curiosities. 

Not the slightest accident happened to mar the plea- 
sures of the day. It was one of unalloyed gratification. 
The ladies presented a fair specimen of the ‘*beauty and 

shion” of Bultimore; and there were not less than three 
hundred of them. 


(CP The order of Jesuits has been abolished in Spain— 
a8 it once was in all Europe; a certain position in the 
then wild lands of Russia excepted! ‘Their temporalities 
are forfeited for the good of the state. See the decree. 


hey appear to have been exceedingly active in favor 
of Don Carlos—whose case in Spain is beeoming despe- 
Vor. XLVIII—Sia. $2. 


rate. They require the government of a strong arm. 
The pope, himself, at one time, could not do otherwise 
than expel them, and suppress their combinations. 

‘The new emperor of Austria seems to have shaken off 
the dominion of J@ussia, and will act for himself—having 
seceded from the doctrines of the holy alliance; and will 
discontinue the subsidy that had been paid to Don Carlos 
by his father. So says the London Morning Chronicle. 


Immense meetings of the people have been held, or 
will be holden in the east and north, as well as in the 
west and south, concerning the doings of the anti-slavery 
folks—two or three of which we publish by way of 
speeimens of the rest. The effect of these things will be 
the constitution of a mighty moral, as well as physical 
force, to act against the fanatics, and the slaves, as con- 
servators of the public peace. 

We have a large mass of matter on hand of a charac- 
ter®™ like the followin 

From the Charieston Patriot of August 21. 

“A man calling hiniself R. W. Carroll, but whose real name, 
we understand, is Wood, and who has carried on the business 
ofa hair dresser for some years in this city, but who has ren- 
dered himself for a long period obnoxious to the citizens, from 
his connexion with slaves, as a receiver of stolen goods, parti- 
cularly the article of cotton, was this morning compelled to un- 
dergo the operation of Lynch’s law. Carroll had full warning 
to depart from the city, as this Community was determined no 
longer to submit to his presence. He disregarded this warning 
and appeared to brave his fate. He was accordingly taken from 
his residence this morming between 8 and 9 o’clock, and about 
20 lashes inflicted on him. He was then stripped from his waist 
upwards, tarred, and a coat of COTTON, NOt FEATHERS, bestowed 
on him, from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet, so 
that he presented a rather ludicrous aspect, as nothing but his 
face was Visible, peering out from amass of white, and thus 
rendering his mode of punishment, emblematic of the nature of 
his offence, as an extensive contraband dealer in the principal 
staple of the south. He was then marched in procession through 
a few of our principal streets, and lodged in the jail, whence he 
will of course have to depart the city. 

**The whole proceeding was conducted with the utmost quiet- 
ness and order, several respectable citizens lending the counte- 
nance of their presence to the measure, while no other indivi- 
dual was in any way molested. The impunity with which this 
man has, for a length of time, carried on his operations, depre- 
dating through his concealed agents extensively on the property 
of the citizens, and the cunning with which be laid his plans of 
plunder and eluded the proof of his villainy, rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary that some measure should be adopted to rid 
this community of his presence. Such was the feeling of ab- 
horrence which the conduct of Carroll had inspired, that nota 
sympathizing voice was raised in his favor. 

‘'l'o form some idea of Carroll’s depredations it is said, on 
good authority, that he has shipped as many as seventy bales of 
cotton in a season, by the line ships going to New York, made 
up of spoils, which were obtained by a corruption of our ser- 
vants, which it would be impossible any longer to permit.”? 

But what is this more than the proceedings of a mod, 
however rightfully the man might have been punished? 
He was deposited too, in the jail of the city! 

- 

The fanatics are, certainly, engaged in a great and si- 
multaneous effort to lead the blaeks into excesses that 
can end only in their more bitter persecution—or swift 
destruction. It might have been possible to have brought 
about a partial rising of them, in some of the states—but 
the horrors that would have attended their course must 
have aroused in every white man a disposition to annihi- 
late them, and sweep them from the face of the earth. 





*Nor are they confined to any particular subject or place, or 
manner. as for instance—A town meeting was held in Canaan, 
in the county of Grafion, New Hampshire. on the 3lst oft. at 
which a vole passed for the removal of the Noyes academy, at 
which black and white persons are promiscuou-ly received. A 





emnmittee Was appotnted to carry the votre inte execution. On 
Monday of last week, the committee, with other inhabttants of 
the town aud neighboring towns, to the number of abeut 300, 
asserpbled, with from 90 to 100 yoke of oxen, and removed the 





academy to a distance of about half a mile, and left it in the 
midst of a swamp. 
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The poor blacks, perhaps, could not have calculated this 
—which must have been evident to the false men who 
urged them forward, cowardly and feloniously avoiding, 
for themselves, a participation in the dangerous proceed- 
ings they invited. “Mhere isa degree of cruelty in this 
matter, on the part of the pretended friends of the 
blacks, at which the mind of every feeling man revolts— 
for, fail it must; and then the severity of the punishment 
that would follow it. 

Among the expedients resorted to is the sending of 
large packages to different persons, filled with incendia- 
ry publications, some of them printed on muslin by way 
of handkerchiefs, &c. A case so filled was lately re- 
evived at Philadelphia, without order or advice, was re- 
céntly discovered—and, being immediately given up by 
the consignee, was taken to the middle of the Delaware, 
and totally destroyed. ‘There are good reasons to be- 
lieve that the bloody-minded fanatics are expending 
thousands of dollars in this way; and doing much, indeed, 
to rivet the chains and lessen the comforts of slaves, by 
depriving them of the confidence of their owners, from 
which flows so many blessings upon those who have lived 
happily together. And yet further—the doctrine of im- 
mediate abolition has a direct reaction, and will forbid 
emancipation, in numerous cases. 


The Ohio boundary troubles, we regret to perceive, 
still wear an angry aspect. On the 7th instant, a general 
order was issued by adjutant general S. C. Andrews, by 
direction of the governor of Ohio, as commander-in-chief, 
to the several generals of division of the militia, to as- 
certain **what number of volunieer cavalry and mounted 
riflemen can be raised and equipped within their several 
commands, that will be willing to march at a moment’s 
warning to defend the rights and honor of the state, to 
sustain the civil authority in the discharge of their du- 
ties, and to protect the citizens within their constitation- 
al limits of the state.” 

Asa reason for this proceeding the general order sets 
out—**As the aspect of affairs on our northern frontier 
appears daily more threatening, from the violent and un- 
justifiable course pursued by the authorities of the terri- 
tory of Michigan, and their refusal to comply with the 
arrangement entered into at Washington, on the Sd of 
July, with the president of the United States—it is sup- 
posed that an armed force will, in all probability, be ne- 
cessary to restrain their outrages, and protect our com- 
missioners appointed for running and re-marking our 
northern boundary line, as well as to sustain our civil 
authority, and protect our citizens within the constitu- 
tional boundaries of the state.” 


The Dutch frigate De Mars, capt. Arriem, of 44 guns 
and 340 men, and Dutch brig of war Sneeneid, captain 
Ferguson, of 14 guns and 74 men, have arrived at New 
York. In passing up the narrows they fired a salute, 
which was returned from Fort Hamilton. Passenger in 
the frigate, his R. H. prince Henry, son of his R. H. the 
prince of Orange. They are from Curracoa. 


There has been yet another great fire at New York, 
commencing at 156 Water street, and several lives lost, 


by persons sleeping in the upper stories. The loss is es- 
timated at 100,000 dollars. Jnsured. 


— 


The Paterson Intelligencer states— 

“After six weeks of idleness, arising from an unhappy disa- 
greement between the mill owners and a portion of the mill 
hands, relative to the time of working, our town has again re- 
sumed its wonted cheerfulness and is now a scene of industry 
and contentment. Most, if not ail the factories have started, 
and are in partial operation—but it will probably be some little 
time before those of the hands who left town to seek employ- 
ment, will return. The weekly wages paid to cotton mill hands 
in this town, are estimated at upwards of 4,000 dollars. There 
has consequently in this unfortunate strike been an entire loss 
of 24,000 dollars, which would otherwise have been directly 
paid to the hands, and thence passed through all the advan- 
tageous currents of trade, shedding its comforts at every step. 

“Phe time which the hands now make per week, is 69 hours, 
or 114 per day.”’ 


At the Episcopal convention in session at Philadelphia, 
the following prelates were present: 


———_— 





Right rev. bishops White and Onderdonk of Pennsy)- 
vania, Moore of Virginia, Brownell of Connecticut, O)- 
| derdonk of New York, Stone of Maryland, Chase of 1). 
linois, Mellvaine of Ohio, Doane of New Jersey, Hop. 
_kins of Vermont, Otey of Tennessee, and Smith of Key. 
‘tacky. The following bishops are absent—Meade of 
Virginia, Bowen of North Carolina, Griswold of Massy. 
chusetts and Ives of South Carolina. The latter gentle. 
man is absent in Europe, on account of health. 

The commissioners appointed under the British ac 
| for the abolition of slavery have made an inter-colonia| 
| apportionment of the twenty millions placed at their dis. 
posal. From their published statement it appears that 
the number of slaves in the British colonial possessioys 
amounts to 780,993, of the relative value of £45, 281,738 
15s. 104d. The owners of the slaves will therefore re. 
ceive about four-ninths of their relative value. The pro- 
portion for the island of Jamaica is £6,161,927 5s. 103d, 
‘and the relative value of the slaves is £13,951,139 2s, 3, 

So great have been the recent importations into the 
port of New York, that the elerks and officers of the cus- 
tom house are said to be absolutely overwhelmed with 
their duties. It is stated that the custom house is con- 
stantly filled with merchants and others, who have to wait 
for hours at the desks before they can be served. 

The New York Journal of Commerce of Saturday 
evening says—‘*Our importing interest has been thrown 
into some excitement by the seizure of a considerable 
quantity of goods belonging to one of our principal in. 
porting houses, on the allegation that, though liable toa 
heavy duty, they had been entered by the name of goods 
which are free: such as calicoes by the name of merino 
cloths.” 

The same paper of a subsequent date, adds—‘*We are 
informed by a member of the house, (by whom the goods 
were imported), that the goods in question are seven 
packages, and that the information of their having been 
wrongly entered was given at ue custom house by him- 
self after discovering the real character of the goods, ac- 
companied with a request for liberty to make a new en- 
try, which was refused, at least for the present, and the 
goods seized.” 

The New York Transcript states that a wealthy mer- 
chant of that city has been detected in smuggling lead to 
a very large extent. To avoid paying the duties impos- 
ed by government on the importation of that article, he 
adopted the singular expedient of receiving cargoes of 
common wines from Europe, coutained in casks mate ot 
lead, exceeding in thickness more than two inches, The 
matter is to undergo a judicial investigation, 

The Constitution frigate, com. Elliot, sailed for the 
Mediterranean last weck, 

The rev. Calvin Cotton, in his work now in the press 
at New York, entitled ‘*Four Years in Great Britain,” 
estimates the ecclesiastical expenses all over Christianity 
at 20,000,000 of pounds!—England and Wales pay near- 
ly half. 

A cotton-wood tree, ninety-four feet long and four 
feet in diameter, recently fell across a steamboat, on the 
Mississippi, (which was ‘hugging’ the shore, to avoid a 
current), by which two persons were killed and several 
wounded, It broke through the boiler deck, under which 
they were sleeping. This, we believe, is a new incident 
in the dangers of the navigation of the Mississippi. 

The three story brick house and lot, corner of Pine 
street and Broadway, New York—the lot thirty feet on 
Broadway, and one handred and five feet deep, was sold 
at the Merchant’s Exchange, by the Messrs. Bleekers, 
for $46,500. 

During the last week, seven or eight persons died at 
Bel-Air, Maryland, in consequence of eating crads. 
They died almost instantaneously—casting a general 
gloom over the village. We are told that the crabs, 


(probably stale), were assisted in their cholera-like work 





by water melons! 


The village was, otherwise, healthy. 
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It is stated that the **foreign influence” in New York, 
is 40,000 votes—of which 10,000 are in the city. 

The late authorities of Venezuela, sent to St. Thomas, 
have been recalled—Paez has restored constitutional 
order. It is pleasant to find a general employed in the 
works of peace. 

A Mr. Amasa Stone, of Rhode Island, has made an 
important improvement in the power loom, and is now 
in Manchester, England, with every prospect of making 
his fortune by the invention. 


— 


The “Massachusetts Eagle,” printed at Lenox, has the 
following paragraph and remarks: 

Lathrop’s buttle. A meeting was held in Deerfield on the 
Sth inst. to make arrangements for the celebration of the annt- 
versary of Lathrop’s battle, commonly called the bloody brook 
massacre, in Which a large body of men from Essex county 
were cutoff by Indians, supposed to be led by king Phillip, in 
person. It was resolved to celebrate it by laying the corner 
stone of a monument to be erected on the battle field, and by 
the delivery ofa public address. 

[This is as it should be. It is due to the past, the present and 
to the future, to erect monuments to commemorate the mighty 
acts ef our pilgrim and revolutionary fathers. How happens it 
that our brethren of the metropolis have never thought of erect- 
ing some memorial on the spot where, the first overt act of the 
the revolution was done? It may be doubted, if there are many 
of the inhabitants under the age of fifty, who knew where the 
wharfis situated, formerly called “ Griffin’s;’’ and a still less 
number, Who can point to that side of the wharf at which the 
“tea ships” lay. In connexion with this, the portrait of Samuel 
Adams, should be in Faneuil Hall, at the side of that of John 
Hancock.) 

At Lockport, New York, while boring for water a few 
days since, at the Eagle tavern, they struck a vein of in- 
flammable vapor or gas, at the depth of about 70 feet, 
with which it is now the intention to light the whole 
house. 

The following will shew what our country may be- 
come, when the spare-labor of our women and children 
shall be devoted to its cultivation: 

The quantity of raw silk manufactured in Europe is almost 
incredible. In Franee, though large quantities are produced at 
home, vet they annually import raw silk to the amount of 
30,000,000 of frances, equal to $5,400,000. This is supposed to 
be about one-third of the amount manufactured. Though the 
elimate of England does not admit of the growing of silk, and 
they are dependent on other countries for a supply, yet the 
amount manufactured is astonishing. A late anthentic work 
on the silk trade, states there were imported from 1821 to 1828, 
24,157,568 Ibs. of raw silk, at a cost of $120,787,568. Of this 
great importation, $59,881,283 was from Italy. With sucha 
foreign market as England alone, in addition to a home con- 
sumption of $20,000,000 annually, need the American culturist 
fear overdoing? 


It is ealeulated by suitably informed persons, that no 
less than 14,000,000,000 silkworms die every year, vie- 
tims to the production of the amount of silk which is con- 
sumed for one year in England alone. 


Several rich specimens of gold ore, found in Gooch- 
land and Fluvana counties, have been recently exhibited 
to the editor of the Richmond Compiler. The results of 
operations in the mines in those counties show an average 
yield, in one case, of $5 15 to the bushel of pulverized 
ore, and in another of $3 to $5 per bushel. 


The cholera had nearly ceased at Russellville, Ky. af- 
ter carrying off more than one hundred of the people. 
But has broken out with great violence, at Versailles, 
causing twenty-one deaths in 24 hours. Medical aid has 
been sent. These are awful instances of the malignity 
ys a disease, the population of the places being consi- 

ered, 


A letter from Toulon, France, dated July 6, says— 
_ Ttold you some daya ago, that the cholera afflicted this city 
in a considerable degree. Alas! that was nothing, or next to 
nothing. But since the day before yesterday, the violence of 
this dreadful scourge has been beyond all expression, and uni- 
versal consternation prevails. Our streets are deserted, our 
shops closed, and I believe I do not exaggerate when I say, that 








we have now not above 10,000 inhabitants in Toulon, the usual 
population of which is 35,000. 

Tirade of New Orleans. The Bulletin of the 12th 
instant, presents the following estimate or calculation of 
the value of a few leading items embraced in the com- 
merce of New Orleans, tor the past year: :' 





i ETE ETS PTT TYEE RTT Pee 
Sugar and molasses......... ceseeees + 9,000,000 
Sas cab Tbk Se ecues ceeccccsce coc 3.250000 
Lard, pork and bacon,.... .. se eeeeee 63,900,000 
Flour and corn,....... bidbseewdé eeeeee 1,750,000 
BOWE, sss i. i siveeds Saf, VET 1.000.000 


Bagging and rope,.......0 cee eeees eee e 1,300,000 








A PEPE ER TET ETT MOTEL OPEN ET ETT 
—— 57,300,000 
Other articles received from the inte- 
rior probably,.....cce cece ceeeeeeseceesceesss 12,700,000 
&70,000 ,000 


It was supposed by the estimate that the trade coast- 
wise from abroad, including the goods that pass through 
the city, would amount to an equal sum. 


A Tallahassee paper has the following: 

In East Florida, notwithsianding the cultivation of the cane 
continues less unsuccessfully, and a period may arrive of more 
propitious seasons, better experience, more capital and more 
encouraging prices abroad, which may cause the general culti- 
vation to be resumed, 

in the meantime, in justice to the soil, I must observe, that 
16 stalks have been produced from a single joint of eane, and 
another 14, from sandy land; average number of 10 joints in 10 
stalks. Ten of these weighed 50} pounds. 2,000 Ibs. is a com- 
mon quantity of sugar from one acre. One planter made 1,800 
Ibs. using 8 joints only, and leaving 4 for seed. The cane was 
planted 42 feet apart. If ithad been at 3 feet only, and with 
an iron mill, he supposed he would make 4,000 Ibs. to the acre. 
Another, with 40 hands, made 50 bhds. of sugar, 80 bbls. mo- 
lasses, 6,000 bushels corn, 40 bales cotton, 600 bushels rice, be- 
sides sundry improvements, and clearing 130 acres. One hand 
can easily manage four acres of cane, with a little cotton. [ 
could multiply examples of this kind, were it not for fear of 
fatigneing you. I close, therefore, by remarking, that a friend 
of mine redeems the loss before mentioned of cutting down the 
cane prematurely, by burying or covering it carefully, by which 
operation the cane recovers in part, and gives a produce of 
double the quantity. 

Remains of the mammoth are frequently met with in 
the United States, and must once have been numerous, 

We learn that a few days ago the men engaged on the Sandy 
and Beaver canal, discovered some of the remains of the won- 
derful mammoth that appears to be no longer an animal of life. 
They consist ofa tusk 5 feet 2 inches long, weighing 32 pounds 
—one end of which had the appearance of having been broken 
off—a grinder, weighing between 8 and 9 pounds, and measur- 
ing ten inches in length. A joint of the spine was also found, 
The teeth were found about two rods distant from each other, 
and the joint of the spine a considerable distance from the 
teeth. 


— = 


It is calculated that the number of lives lost in Egypt 
by the present visitation of the plague, is not less than 
200,000. 


Extract from a letter, dated Halifax, 26th July. 

**Large quantities of flour have been imported into this place 
from the Canadas this season; already there have arrived up- 
wards of 12.000 barrels. Sales have been made for good fine at 
#6 a1 90 days. This will prevent the American flour, now in 
bond, from coming into the market for consumption. Business 
of all descriptions is unusually dull, and the inhabitanta leaving 
every day for the United States, where it appears they get im- 
mediate employment. Not a single vessel leaves but gets as ma- 
ny passengers as they are allowed to take. 


A southern postmaster writes to a friend in this city as 
follows: ‘*Yesterday, while examining the mail in search 
of ‘incendiaries’ I discovered a letter written on a bean- 
tiful sheet of pink paper. TI broke it open, and lo, and 
behold, it was a love letter from our old friend Miss 
to young of this village. It would make vou 
laugh to read it.”” Only hear the impudent seonndrel. 
He not only assumes the responsibility of searching the 
United States mail, but would make publie the contents 
of a private love letter. Shade of Washington! Where 
are our liberties. [ Boston Allas. 


VERY NEAR AN ACCIDENT. We understand that on Thurs- 
day evening, as the Providence cars were On their way from 
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Providence with the passengers from the Lexington, when in 
the farther part of Mansfield, they run into a drove of cattle, 
and soon found that their cow-catcher, which they have wisely 
pioeen on their night engine, had gathered together two of the 

erd, and was proceeding with them at a rapid rate, without 
any damage to the cars, or the knowledge of the passengers, 
till the engineer saw his new freight, and stopped to discharge. 
The cow-catcher is a lattice work platform constructed in front 
of the locomotive, 80 as to take upon it any animal with which 
it may come in contact. An excellent contrivance to avoid ac- 


cidents. { Bost. Centinel. 


ee 


JACK, A NEGRO MAN, vs. Mary Martin. We copy from the 
Journal of Commerce, with a few slight alterations, what we 
find in that paper of this morning, concerning this case. 

The court of errors opened on Saturday in the common coun- 
cil room of the City Hall, and proceeded at once to deliver their 
opinion in the case of Jack, a negro, plaintiff in error, vs. Mary 


Martin, defendant in error, one of considerable moment, and of 


peculiar interest at the present time. 

{tis perhaps known that both the superior court of this city 
and the supreme court of the state have in this case decided 
that the congressional provision for the reeaption of fugitive 
slaves is paramount to the state law on the same subject, and 
that the person arrested cannot have the statute remedy of ha- 
beas corpus, or the common law writ of homine replegiundo, by 
which tatter process this action was commenced. 

Chancellor Walworth delivered his opinion on Saturday, 
going at length into the case, asserting positively the contrary 
of the opinion pronounced by the two inferior comts on the 
constitutional question, and expressing himself distinctly that 
in every case Of arrest the person arrested has a right to have 
the question of slave or not tried by a jury. Though the deei- 
sion of the court below was affirmed on minor points, therefore, 
this great principle, affecting the two great interests, slavery 
and state rights, ic to be considered unsettled. 

Mesers. Sedgewick and Field, for the plaintiff in error. 

O'Connor, for the defendant in error. 

The ease of the elave Jack, was again brought before the 
court of errors yesterday, and the question discussed whether 
the claimant of the slave should be allowed damages for the 
loss of his services whilst the slave was detained under the 
writ of error. {In relation to this the following propositions 
were made: First, that the claimant should be paid the actual 
amount of his losses on account of the slave’s detention. This 
proposition was negatived, and it was then moved that the 
claimant should be allowed six cents. This waa also negatived, 
and a proposal was made to give the claimant 860, which was 
also negatived. Mr. Stower then proposed to give him $20, as 
the supposed interest on the costs awarded against the slave. 
This was agreed to by the court. The slave has been withheld 
from the owner during the pendency of the suit in the three 


courts, two years, of which about twelve months on the writ of 
error, 


ANTr-SLAVERY! Last Lord’s day evening, Dr. Skinner, the 
newly appointed governor of Liberia, gave another address at 
the Baptist meeting house ia Brooklyn, New York, and at the 
close, a few gentlemen of various denominations tarried, and 
made up the sum of $250, in order that the only remaining slave 
depot within the territorial limits of the colony might be broken 
up, by purchasing the soil from the Bassa tribe, of the place 
called **Little Bassa,”? about twenty five miles from Banca 
Cove; and when purchased by the governor, it is to be called 
Brooklyn. Dr. Skinner says, that when this is done, the slave 
trader will pack up and be off, as one did lately at Port Cres- 
son, when ‘hat was obtained. 

This is the kind of anti-slavery that we like; it goes directly 
to the root of the evil, and is not a zeal that is all expended in 
ink and words, and it is such as certain folks called coloniza- 
tionists are somewhat familiar with. [American Baptist. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

By an arrival at New York, we have extracts from London 
papers of the 23d July. 

The great topic of interest in the London papers is the debate 
on the Irish church bill, Sir Robert Peel made his important 
motion, as announced early in the month, for instructions to 
the committee to divide the bill, on the 22d, and supported in 
by a speech of great effort. The proceedings were watched 
with great interest, and there can be no doubt that the ques- 
tion was, (or will be), made a trial of strength between the two 
parties. 

The house of commons had voted to admit the ladies to hear 
the debate. Hitherto they have only been able to enjoy that 
pleasure by getting to the top of the house and listening through 
the ventilator, in a most inconvenient situation. 

The Canada commissioners were to sail from Portsmouth on 
the 2ist of July, for Quebec. 

The receiver general of Upper Canada, now in London, has 
negotiated two loans on the partof the government of that 
province, each for £200,000—one with Messrs. Baring, Brothers 
& Co. the interest 5 per cent. payable half yearly in London, 
and the capital to he repaid in London in twenty yeara. The 
whole amount, £400,000, has been raised for the purpose of 
constructing canals, and to improve and extend the navigation 
of the 8t. Lawrence, as well as the great lakes. ‘The revenue 











of Upper Canada, as appears by official documents, whieh in 
1820 was about £30,000 per annum, amounted last year jo 
£ 125,000, while the expenditure, including the charge on the 
public debt, (£200,000 sterling in English and £180,000 eyy. 
reney in Canada), schools, roads, &c. 1s about £59,000, show. 
ing consequently a surplus revenue of £66,000 per annuum, ap- 
plicable also to internal improvements. 

(The improvement of the navigation of the river St. Law- 
rence, is rapidly advancing. We recently bad an Opportunity 
of examining the works in the neighborhood of Cornwall. The 
canal around the rapids is nine feet deep, one hundred feet 
wide, at the bottom, and two hundred at the surtace. | js 
under the general superintendence of judge Wright, of this Cily, 

{[N. ¥. Commercial, 

The roof of atunnel dug near Watford for the London and 
Birmingham railway, fell in on the 16th July, and buried tey 
men beneath, all of whom are supposed to have been killed in. 
stantly. 

It is stated that the American squadron left Naples previous 
to the 30th of June, with 80,000 ducats. The sum is the annual 
instalmentof the indemutny which, conformably to the last con- 
vention, the crown of Naples has to pay to the United States, 
for the confiscation of merchandise by Murat, according to the 
decrees of Berlin and Milan. 

American stocks, July 20. New York, 1837, 96; do. 1845, 1114 
124; Pennsylvania, 1860, 1033; Ohio, 6’s, 1850, 113, 14; Missis. 
sippi, 1d41, 751,110; Alabama, 1863, 954, 96; United States bank, 
1836, 23; Louisiana state, 1879, 26}; bank of Lonisiana, 1870, 
274; New Orleans C. & B. Co. 23; New York Life and Trust, 
964, 97. 

Melancholy accounts continue to be given of the suffering of 
the poor in various counties, and particularly in Mayo, (Ire- 
land). More than 7,000 persons in that county are said to be 
destitute @&en of the meanest clothing, and upwards of 8,000 
are described as steeping on the bare ground, or with no beter 
beds than beath and rushes; and all this in addition to suffering 
the pangs of bunger. 

The Dublin Evening Post gives long and alarming aeeounts 
of disturbances in Armagh, Belfast, Enniskillen aud various 
places, occasioned by Orange processions. ‘The earl of Mul- 
grave had taken promptand decided measures to prevent and 
suppress the outrages. 

A phenomenon has appeared in London in the shape of an 
unstamped newspaper, notwithstanding the severity of the pro- 
hibitions inthe stampact. Its price is 2id. whilst the cost of 
the ordinary stamped papers is 7d. Two numbers had appeared 
and no measures had been taken to suppress it. Lord Brough- 
am is said to be an active instigator of its publication. 

Accounts had been received at Paris of a severe check sus- 
tained by the French near Algiers, on the 27th of June. from an 
Arab chiet called Abdel Kaber. The toss in killed was 500, and 
the routed Frenchmen were not able to bring off their baggage 
or even their wounded; and it was with difficulty that general 
Trezel, with the remaina of his forces, made his way back to 
Oran. The Arabs were fifteen thousand in number. Marshal 
Clause! was immediately ordered to Algiers, to take the com- 
mand, and resume the governorship of the colony. The foreign 
legion, destined for Spain, is said to have euffered severely in 
this engagement. 

The cholera still prevailed at Toulon, and has also reappear- 
ed at Marseilles, where on the 1ith of July there were 56 cases 
and 1) deaths. Cases at Toulon on the 10th, 86 and 72 deaths. 
King Louis Philippe had granted 10,000 francs from the civil 


list for the relief of the sufferers at Toulon, and the chambers 
had voted a sum of 30,000 francs. 


Suppression of the order of Jesuits. 

The following decree for the suppression of the Jezuits, giv- 
ing them an annuity of 25 cents a day for their priests and 
monks, and 15 cents for the lay brethren, appeared in the Ma- 
drid Gazetie of July 9th. 

‘ROYAL ORDER.’’ 

‘It being necessary for the prosperity and welfare of the 
state that the pragmatic sanction of the 2d of April, 1767, which 
enacts the law 3, chap. 26, book 1, of the late digest, shall be 
re-established in full force and vigor; and as thereby my august 
great grandfather, Don Carlos III. was pleased to suppress 
throughout the kingdom the order known under the denomina- 
tion of the society of Jesus,and taking possession Of their tem- 
poralities, by and with the advice of the council of ministers, [ 
have decreed in the name of my august daughter, the queen 
Donna Isabella [1, as follows:— 

1. There shall be for ever suppressed throbghout the king- 
dom the society of Jesus, which, by a royal decree of the 29th 
May, 1815, was ordered to be re-established, which decree is 
from henceforth null and void, as it was already pronounced to 
be by the cortes of 1820. 

2. The members of the society shall not be permitted to re- 
unite in any body Or community under any pretext whatever, 
fixing their residences in any place which they shall make 
choice of in the kingdom, with the approbation of the govern- 
ment, where those who ure ordained shall remain in quality of 
secular clergy, subject to their respective rules without wear- 
ing the habit of the said order, or retaining connection or de- 
pendence whatsoever with the superiors of the society not in 
Spain, and those who are not ordained in class or in quality of 
laymen, subject to the common law. 

‘3. The temporalities shall be taken possession of without 
less of time, in which are included their estates, effects, furni- 
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ture and moveables, as also real estates and civil and ecclesias- 
tical rents which the regulars of the society possess without 
prejudice to the charges and subsistence of the regulars proper, 
which shall consist of five reals per day to the priests during 
theic life or until they shall have obtained a location, and three 
reals to the laymen equally, which shall be paid to both one 
and the other every six months from the treasury of the sinking 
fund, and which they will forfeit by leaving the kingdom. 

“4, Foreign Jesuits who are within the Spanish dominions 
jn or out of their colleges, and likewise their novices who have 
not yet commenced the profession, shall not enjoy the benefit 
of these provisions. 

“5. The estates, rents and property, of whatever kind they 
may be, which the regulars of the company actually possess, 
shall be immediately applied to the extinction of the debt or 

ayment of its interest. From this shall be excepted, however, 
the pictures, libraries and chattels, which may be useful to the 
institutions of arts and sciences, as also the colleges, residen- 
ces and houses of the society, their churches, ornaments, and 
holy vessels, respecting which [ retain to myself the disposal, 
under the advice of the ecclesiastical council of what may be 
necessary and convenient. Let it be understood and executed. 

(Signed by the royal hand) 


“MANUEL GARCIA HEEREROS. 
“ Aranjuez, July 4.” i 


Bilboa is represented to be quite secure—amply supplied 
with provisions, &c. and having a garrison of five thousand 
men. 

A good deal of fighting still is going on in Spain. The advan. 
tage is On the side of the queen. 

There is nothing important from Portugal. 

Amsterdam has been disturbed by riots, growing out ofa re 
sistance of an odious tax. 

The king of France has offered a reward of 20,000 dollars for 
the discovery and relief of the officers and crew of a French 


brig, La Lilloise, which left France on an expedition to the 
North seas in August 1833. 


The fast letters from Madrid anticipate a political convulsion 
asnearathand. The party in favor of the constitution of 1812, 
it is eaid, meditate the removal of the queen dowager from the 
regency, and the appointment of Don Francisco in her place. 

West Indies. The accounts from Havre state the receipt of 
advices from Martinique, at which place intelligence had been 
received from St. Lucia of the negroes having set on fire seven 
or eight houses, and being in a very disorganized state. Great 
complaints were made at Martinique of the desertion of the 
slaves, who readily found an asylum in the neighboring islands. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The following may well be called a triumphant exhi- 
bit of the affairs of the bank—in the midst of all its per- 
secutions and proscriptions, being impeached in all man- 
ner of ways, and assailed on every point—even its sol- 
vency being ‘‘questioned,” by high authority, Itappears 
that, after satisfying the enormous losses which followed 
the frst administration of the’ bank, (and which justly 
rendered the institution unpopular), and all others that 
have happened, it has an active and easily available sur- 
plus of about seventeen per cent. to divide among its 
stockholders! We think that the like has never before 
occurred—and, certainly, not under like cirenmstances. 


State of the bank of the United States onthe lst of July, 1835. 
Surplus profits on the Ist of January, 1835 $3,293,434 38 
Repaid by government expenses of loan office 410 24 
Discount, interest and profit on domes- 
tic exchanges 1,996,452 81 
Deduct expenses 253,496 81 
Dividend now declared — 1,225,000 00 
Amount of interest receiv- 
ed at 3 western offices 
carried to credit of con- 


tingent fund 7,092 56 





1,485,589 37 





510,862 81 


3,804,707 13 





Deduct balance due on banking houses so as en- 








tirely to extinguish the whole cost of them 242.375 84 
Actual surplus to credit of profit and lose 6th July, 

835 3,562,331 59 
Amount to credit of contingent fund to 

meet all estimated losses 5.915.853 32 | 
Amount of all estimated loszes 5,668,539 79 
Surplus provided for all losses over estimated 

amount 247,313 53 


Estimated value of banking houzes, the cost of 
which have been extinguished 


76,019 15 
Estimated profit on foreign exchange 


750,000 00 
Actual worth of stock above par 5,535,664 27 
Without calculating the lost bank notes which 

many well informed persons estimate at more 


than 1,000,000 00 


On the Ist Aug. the state of the bank was, in round terms— 
12,890,000 in specie, 
2,197,000 tunds in Europe, 
24,200,000 domestic exchange. 
49,287,000 means effective, available at short 
notice, to meet demands, &c. say circula- 





tion 24,390,000 00 

Due depositors 9,698,000 00 
Balances due in state banks 1,88,000 00 
$35,878,000 00 


Principal items in the monthly statement of the United States 
bank for the lst inst. 
Loans on personal security.........31,406,440 37 
bank stock. ....-cee cesses Sy2al,917 70 
other securities........... 6,478,255 20 





40,116.613 27 
eee 24,197,904 95 
64,314,518 92 
PAD Ae Pee a P .. 2,772,061 52 


Domestic bills of exchange..... 





Baring, Brothers & Co........++- 
Specie..... enone des WITEETITITIIRITITITTETTrrtiTs | 
Redemption of public dedt......ceeeeeeeeeeceeeee 260,403 76 
Treasurer of the United States.........eeeeeee-e. 411,097 85 


Public officers........... Seceacnenesse Soedcccces | SemeeT ae 
individual deposites..... ccc ev eccccccccces cecces SOO OaE SO 
SFUPOUINENS Ccdchcae sencaes Robtencdcacccdece 620. 
Due from banks......... suhaate a dececcce ccecese, nT 
BPW 0 GEES ob bc ccs cotsvccc ccccccés coccce cece Oeeente OL 
Notes of state banks........0000 ceeeee cocteccccs bat nD 


At the four principal branches—Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York and Baltimore: 
Loans on 
Personal 
security 
Bank stock 
Other securit- 
ties 4,502,389 45 1,325,036.12 


3,471,015.64 5,501,317.69 2,977,468 32 1,373,885 42 
428,560.00 860,300.00 103,700 00 211,160.00 


8,100.00 48,897.99 
8,401 ,968.09 7,686,654 81 3,089,268.32 1,639,924.71 








Dom. bills 
ofexch. 


1 832,703.12 2,243,306.49 3,344,894.06 255,563.41 





10,234,671.21 9,929,961.30 6,434,162 38 1,889,488.32 


Due from 

state banks 759,652.22 890,557.15 155,715.61 96 898.36 
Due to state 

banks 953,855.62 1,204,568.62 349,968.83 263,294.41 
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DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

We have before us a copy of the petition of the parishoners 
of Burtishoole, Ireland, complaining of the distressed state of 
the peasantry of that part ot the country. Jt presents a heart 
moving picture. The population of the pansh amounts to 
11,761 souls—their only source of employment being agriculture 
and weaving. All the purposes of agriculture could be attend- 
ed to, in the parish, in six months of the year, and the petition- 
ers go into a statement to prove that under existing circumstan- 
ces, flVe hundred thousand persons are necessarily consigned, 
from wantot employment, to the deplorable alternative of dying 
by starvation, or of protracting @ miserable existence by plun- 
der, rapine and the infraction of the laws of the country. 

[ Phil. Ing. 

“They state that in the year 1831, there were in the parish 
2,041 families; 917 families of which were then without a cow, 
horse, sheep or ass; that at that period 3,931 above the age of 
fifleen, were without the ordinary clothes worn by persons 
moving in the humblest walks of life; that there were 561 wi- 
dows and orphans having none to support them, and 187 cabias 
having residing in them mnore than one family, and some four fa- 
milies; that supposing three persons to lie on each feather bed, 
there were 9,338 sleeping On straw, heath or green rushes; and 
supposing three persons to sleep on each bedstead, there were 
at that period in the parish 7,531 sleeping on the ground; that 
there was one village within one mile of Newport, Pratt, the 
only town in the parish, having 45 families containing a popa- 
lation of 206 souls, having only 39 blankets, half blanket anda 
sheet to every three; 16 families, comprising eighty four indi- 
viduals, trusting to seven blankets and a half, one blanket to 
every 12, generally not better than spent worn rags; that of 215 
families, comprising a population of 1,090, residing in seven vil- 
lages, some of them halfa mile,and the most remote not a mile 
and a half from Newport, Prat, 144 families, comprising 782 
persons, were without one solitary cow; whilst the 144 were 
paying rents, and subsisting on lumpers, a species of wet, un- 
wholesome and unnuatritious potatoes; there are at present up- 
wards of 5,000 suffering tor want of food; without means to 
purchase any, hundre ds of whom mu-t peti<h trom starvation 
i not reliewed; the total rental of the parish may be estimated 
at £6,972 7s Bid. £4,796 4s. llid. of which is annually drained 
by absentees Out ot the parish, without the application of one 
farthing of it to the alleviation of the miseries here detailed.” 

The London Times of the 8th ult. says— 

“A meeting was held in Sackville street yesterday, prelimi- 





nary to a public meeting to be convened for thw purpose of pre- 
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paring a petition to parliament, praying the immediate adoption 

of asystem of poor laws for Ireland. At the meeting it was 

stated, that two thousand indigent [nish laborers arrived during 

Jast week im Liverpool, that they can obtain transit for 3d. per 

head, and thata great many subscribers for the mendicity so- 

ciety in Dublin have withdrawn their subscription, solely under 

a conviction that it is impossible to meet the distress of the coun. 

try without a compulsory enactment. Public notice will be given 

of the time and place of the public meeting.’ 

Pm SS a famine prevailed in Ireland? Nay, from the town of 
aterford, near nine millions of dollars, in provisions, were ex 
rted, in a year! Whereas, the equally dense population of 

ngland have plenty. ] 

THE DRAGOONS. 

A very unhappy state of things seems to have existed in this 
regiment for some months past. At a general court martial 
held at Fort Leavenworth, in May last, several officers were 
tried. The first trial was that of heutenant Thos Sword, 
charged with a “violation of the 251b and 28th articles of war.” 
Under this charge there were two specifications: for the writing 
and sending of a challenge to capt. Matthew Duncan, of the 
dragoons, and for upbraiding and censuring the said capt. Dun- 
can for not accepting his challenge, by saying “it showed what 
sort of a captain col. Dodge had to depend on, to go out against 
the [ndians.”’ ‘T’o the Ist specification, lieut. 8. pleaded guilty; 
to the 2d, not guilty; guilty to so much of the charge as relates 
to the 25th article; and not guilty of violation of the 28th article 
ofwar. The finding of the court was as stated in the plea; and 
lieut. S. was sentenced to be cashiered. But in consideration 
of the good character given lieut. Swords, the court recom- 
mended a remission of sentence. The president approved the 
finding and sentence of the court; but remitied the penalty, and 
‘directed that lieut S. should be released from arrest, and order- 
ed to duty. At the same time lieut. James W. Damilton was 
tried, charged with a **violation of the 26th and 28th articles of 
war.’ Under this charge there were three specifications; 1st, 
carrying a chatleage from lieut. Swords to capt. Duncan; 2d, 
for casting lots with heutenanuts Swords and T. B. Wheelock, 
to determine which should challenge capt. Duncan; and 3d, for 
upbraiding and abusing capt. D. for refusing to fight a duel, by 
saying, ‘‘that he was sorry that it had wot tallen to his lot to 
have challenged the said capt. Duncan, as he would not have 
let him off uatil he had run bim out of the army, or words to 
that amount.”? ‘To this charge and specifications the accused 
pleaded not guilty. The court found him guilty of the first and 
second specifications, and not guilty of the third; and sentenced 
him to be cashiered. ‘The proceedings and sentence having 
been submitted to the president, the following decision was 
pronounced thereon: 

“The president confirms the finding and sentence of the ge- 
neral court martial in the case of first lieutenant James W. Ha- 
milton, of the dragoons. In examining the proceedings in the 
case of licut. Hamilton, the president observes, that one of the 
witnesses testifies that capt. Duncan used, in the presence of 
several individuals, and when speaking of lieut. Hamilton, lan- 
guage of an insulting and highly improper character, which, if 
correctly reported, would be so derogatory to the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, and so especially unbecoming ina 
superior Officer when speaking of a junior, that the president 
feels it to be his duty to order that captain Duncan be placed in 
arrest, and a court martial appointed tor his trial on that ac- 
count; and on such other charges as may be preferred against 
him.”? 

Captain Jesse Bean, Kieut. J+ ffereon Davis, lieut. John L. 
Watson and lieut. A. G. Edwards, have resigned their respec- 
tive offices in the dragoons. [ Missouri Republican. 


MEETING AT PORTLAND, MAINE. 

The greatest public meeting ever held in Portland, Me. took 
place on Saturday, the 15th, to express views in relation to the 
abolitionists. Gen. Chandler chairman. A preamble and spi- 
rited resolutions were passed, full of sound and patriotic views, 
and ‘expressive of the sovereign abhorrence of the citizens 
ngainst the incendiary machinations of northern fanatics. 
Among other resolutions are the following: 

Resolved, That the practice resorted to by some of the offi- 
cera and members of the abolition societies, of loading the U. 
States mail with incendiary pamphlets, newspapers and publi- 
cations on the subject of slavery, and attempting through that 
channel to distribate and circulate them among the blacks in 
the slaveholding states, is an alarming pervertion and abuse of 
that invaluable medinm of communication between the people 
of different sections of our conutry; as it has an immediate and 
direct tentency to lead the people of the slavebolding states to 
regard the very channels of communication and facilities of in- 
tercourse, not as blessings to be cherished, but as evils to be 
dreaded, as assailable points to the citadel, open to the attacks 
of the enemys—and thus to compel them in setf defence to 
erect an effectual barrier against all such insidious movements 
by dissolving the union. 


Resolved, ‘That it is the bounden and sacred duty of all good 
citizens of every state carefully and scrupulously to avoid all 
interference and attempts to interfere, and al! manifestations of 
any intention or wish toimterfere with the peculiar interests, 
concerns, laws and domestic policy of every other state in the 
union; aud that all such acts of interference, where they tend 


$= 


to disturb the quiet, alienate the feelings, to provoke the lea 
lousies, Or to jeopardize the safety of the citizens of stat. 
made the unwilling subjects of such officious intermeddling, de 
serve and ought lo receive the reprobation of every friend of 
his country. 

UriFThis meeting was held withunt regard to party. 

ANOTHER AT BOSTON, 
From the Atlas of August 22. 

Tt has never fallen to our lot to discharge a more gratifying 
duty than devolves upon us, in recording the proceedings yy 
yesterday at Faneuil Hall. The subject was one of no trap. 
sient—no ordinary importance, It involved a consideration of 
the most solemn rights, and the most urgent duties. It had re. 
gard to the vital interests of an immense republic of associated 
states—looking back upon a past of common struggles and 
common triumph—areound upon a present of intense and gene. 
ral excitement on the one part, and a sympathy no less general 
and intense on the other—and forward, to a future—it may be 
of union, prosperity and peace—but, even to the eye of fervent 
patriotism and confiding hope—shadowed with clouds anj 
darkness. 

The call for a meeting in reference to the recent agitations 
on slavery, was received by our community wilh an universal 
sentiment of approbation. There is no section of the country 
in which agpore generous, ardent aud sincere attachment two 
the constitution and union of these states is entertained, thay 
in that where the first seeds of that revolution were sown, 
whose full harvest was crowned with these rich blessings, 
There is no people who would guard their sacred inheritance 
with more jealousy than the people of Massachusetts. On the 
altar which the patriotism of the fathers erected—in memory of 
the treasure they had Javished, and the rich blood they had 
shed fora glorious cause—the aliar of CONSTITUTIONAL UNION 
—the children are ever ready to offer the willing sacrifice of 
their lives, to save it from profane desecration. 

If we needed any proof of the attachment of our citizens to 
the union and the constitution, it was amply furnished by the 
enthusiastic, and generous display of excited interest at the 
meeting in Faneuil Hall. Our people were told that the inter- 
ference of northern citizens in ihe domestic institutions of the 
south—institutions recognised by the common compact of the 
states—had created a feeling in that section of the eountry 
which menaced the peace and integrity of the union. They 
needed no further inducement to pursue the course which dnty 
and patriotism pointed out; and they met together to condemn 
in such language as the oceasion justified, the movements of 
the disorganizers, and to extend to the south the amplest assur- 
ances Of a common sympathy and common indignation. 

We have never seen a larger or more respeetable audience 
Within the walls of old Faneuil; and it gave us great pleasure 
to recognise among them a large vumber of gentlemen from the 
south, who testified by more sincere language than that of the 
lips, the kind and grateful emotions that were swelling within 
their hearts. 

The meeting was called to order by Francis J. Oliver, esq. 
Hon. THeopore LYMAN, jr. mayor of the city, was appointed 
president. The vice presidents were Dr. John C. Werren, 
John K. Simpson, Henry Lee, Patrick T. Jackson, Pliny Cutler 
and mos Lawrence, esqrs. The secretaries were Daniel D. 
Brodhead, Thomas B. Curtis, Wm. B. Reynolds and Stephen 
Fairbanks, esqrs. 

Richard Fletcher, esq. opened the meeting with the introduc- 
tion of a series of resolutions, having reference to a topic on 
which he begged leave to present his views to the assembly. 
We are not called upon, he observed, to consider the subject of 
slavery. We are not called upon to express an opinion on the 
duties of our brethren of the south; but we are called upon to 
consider our own duties, and to aatisfy our own minds on the 
course that is proper for us to pursue. To determine our own 
duty, it is essential to consider the rights of the south; and on 
this subject but one opinion is generally prevalent in this coin. 
munity. What rights has the south on the subjeet of slavery? 
It is known that before the formation of the constitution, every 
state possessed sovereign and exclusive control of this subject 
within its own borders. The power of its regulation belonged 
to each individual state. And thus the constitution left it—un- 
touched—entirely exclusive. And this was no mistake—no ac- 
cident; it was so left by design. Into this compact we entered 
freely—deliberately—anud pledged ourselves most solemnly to 
abide by its provisions. Under that compact we still live and 
flonrish—the sun in its circuit looks not on a land more blessed. 
Under that sacred constitution, then—faithful to its spirit and 
letter—let us hope to live and to die, 


Mr. Fletcher then proceeded to the consideration of our du- 
ties under that compact, with reference to the movements of 
the abolitionists. He reversed the case of interference, and 
asked with what general indignation should we not resist any 
intermeddling of the southern states in those domestic relations 
which the constitution has left to our own exclusive superin- 
tendence. Every man would resist it as a gross insult upon 
himselfand the community. He considered, then, all such in- 
terference as totally wrong—mischie vous—useless—worse than 
uselese. It effected nothing. Inthe natore of thines it could 


effect nothing—but excite a spirit of resistance and opposition. 
It could only retard, if not defeat the object that the abolition- 
ists professed to have in view; and it had already, in all proba- 





bility, thrown back emancipation more than half a century. 
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Mr. Fletcher then remarked on the unjustifiable and inflam- 
matory language of the abolitioutsts—their coarse and violent 
epithets—and their avowal that all the laws in regard to slave- 
ry were in a moral point of view null and void. ‘This doctrine 
he justly represented as revolutionary. The right of discussion 
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—vl perstasion—as claimed by the abolitionists was then con 
sidered; and that kind of geutle persuasion touched upon, 
which is exhibited in catching a man by the throat, spitting in 
jis face, calling bitm rascal—with the assurance meanwhile 
that this is no violence—but mere persuasion! 

After a series of judicious and eloquent remarks—following 
out in detail the views of the preceding paragraphs—Mr. 
Fletcher concluded with observing that the hopes of the slave 
and the freeman—the black and the white—are bound up to- 

ether in the union of these states. If that union is ever in the 
rovidence of God to be torn asunder—I trust, in that melancho- 
ivy event, it may be in our power to say that—we are guiltless! 
Ifthe glonous banner that waves over us is ever to be torn 
down, may it not be by our hand. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas it has become matter of public notoriety, that pro 
jects are entertained by individuals in the northern states of 
this union, for effecting the immediate abolition of slavery in 
our sister states, and that associations have been formed for 
this end—and there is cause to believe that the numbers and 
influence of these persons have been greatly exaggerated by the 
apprehensions of many of our southern brethren, and too pro- 
bably by the sinister design of others, who discern an occasion 
to promote in the south, disaffection to our happy union: And 
jn consequence of the great and inereasing excitement prevail- 
ing upon this subject, it becomes our duty to attempt to calm 
the minds and assure the confidence of the good people of those 
states, by expressing the sense of this community upon these 
procedures: We the citizens of Boston here assembled, here- 
by make known our sentiments respecting this innomentous sub- 
ject, in the hope that the same may be favorably received and 
adopted by other communities and assemblies of our fellow 
citizena, sO that a public and general sentiment may be demon- 
strated to exist in the north, adverse to these destructive pro- 
jects. We hold this truth to be indisputable, that the condi- 
tiva of slavery finds no advocates among our citizens—our laws 
do not authorise it—our principles revolt against it—onr citi- 
zens will never tolerate its existence among them. But al- 
though they hold these opinious, they will not attempt to co- 
erce their brethren in other states to conform tothem. They 
know that slavery, with all its attendant evils, was entailed 
upon the south by the mother country, and so firmly engrafied 
upon their social system, that the revolution, which sundered 
their political ties to Great Britain, had no effect whatever in 





loosening those which bound the slave to his master in the co- 
louial state. This condition of things coutinued and existed at 
the adoption of the federal constitution. By that sacred com- 
pact, which constitutes the American union one nation, the 
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to abolish slavery by appeals to the terror of the master or the 
passions of the slave. 

Resolved, That we disapprove of all associations instituted 
in the nou slavehulding states with an intent to act within the 
slaveholding states without their consent. For the purpose of 
securing freedom of individual thought and expression they are 
needless—and they are inexpedient inasmuch as they afford to 
those persons in the southern states whose object it is to effect 
a dissolution of the union, (if any such there may be now or 
hereafter) a pretext for the furtherance of their schemes. 

Resolved, ‘I'hat all measures, the natural and direct tendency 
of which is to excite the slaves of the south to revolt, or to 
spread among them a spirit of insubordination, are repuguant to 
the duties of the man and the citizen, and that where such 
measures become manifested by overt acts, which are cogniza- 
ble by constitutional laws, we will aid by all the means in our 
power in the support of those laws. 

Resolved, That while we recommend to others the duty of 
sacrificing their opinions, passions and sympathies upon the al- 
tar of the laws, we are bound to show that a regard to the su- 
premacy of those laws is the rule of ourown conduct—and con- 
sequently to depreecate and oppoze all tumultuary assemblies, 
all riotous or violent proceedings, all outrages on person and pro- 
perty, and all illegal notions of the right or duty of executing 
summary and vindictive justice in any mode unsanctioned by 
law. 


The resolutions offered by Mr. Fletcher were then read by 
Mr. Curtis, one of the secretaries. The question being on the 
adoption, the hon. Peleg Sprague rose in their support. He 
thought the regulation or abolition of slavery within the ex- 
clusive care of the slaveholding states. He saw no good that 
could result from agitating and inflaming the public mind at the 
north on this solemn and delicate subject; not if the execite- 
ment pervaded every section and state on this side of the Po- 
tomac. What benefit would result from such an excitement? 
Is it proposed to operate on the fears of the slaveholders? By 
such a course you might bind the cords of the slave closer— 
make his chains heavier—and dig bis dungeon deeper: for fear 
hardens the heart against all touches of humanity—but you 
could effect neither bis emancipation nor the improvement of 
his condition. And ifan insurrection should take place among 
the slaves, should we notin obedience to the constitution, be 
ready for the call—aye, go forward to meet our brethren, and 
die in the defence of those whose blood is our blood—whose 
cause is our cause? 

Mr. Sprague denounced in strong language the course pursu- 
ed by the abolitionists. He desired to do them no injustice. 
They professed a wish not to compel, but to persuade; though 
their course was calculated for any thing rather than persua- 
sion. They sought to please and allure, by language which 
could have no other effect than to excite and aggravate. He 
had heard of individuals who practised a thousand winning 
ways to make folks hate them; and the abolitionists had em- 


rights and jurisdiction of the southern states were recoguised | ployed all these arts with wonderful success. 


aud confirmed by all the rest. The actual state of their social 


In reference to the. disregard of consequences, which the 


relations was the basis of that compact; and we disclaim the | abolitionists profess in performing what is right, Mr. Spragne 
right, and disbelieve the policy, and condemn the injustice of | could not conceive how a regard to consequences, in a sub- 


all efforts to impair er disturb solemn obligations thus imposed 


upon ourselves by our free act, with a full knowledge of their. 


nature and bearing upon the political system, and by an adhe- 
rence to which we have together prospered in peace and tri- 
umphed in war for nearly half a century. 


Entertaining these views, we solemnly protest against the 
principles and conduct of the few, whoin their zeal would seat 
ter among our southern brethren firebrands, arrows and death.. 
We deplore the illusion of a greater (though we still believe a 
sinall) number of estimable, moral and pious persons, who, con- 
fiding in the purity of their motives, but blind to the appaliing 
consequences, unconsciously co-operate with them in their at- 
tempts to violate the sacred faith of treaties, and the plaia princi- 
ples of international law—And above all, we regard with feel- 
ings of indignation and disgust, the intrusion upon our domestic 
relations of alien emissaries, sustained by the funds of a foreign 
people. The national government has uniformly acted upon 
the principle of non-intervention in the domestic policy of fo- 
reign nations, and the people have imposed restraints upon 
their sympathies and feelings, which, had these only been con- 
sulted, would have led them to compel their government to 
abandon its neutral position. Surely the obligations which con- 
federated states owe to each other are nat less sacred than those 
which regulate their conduct towards foreign nations. The 
evils of slavery fall more immediately on those among whom it 
exists, and they alone, by natural and conventional right, are 
competent to make laws under which it will be mitigated, aho- 
lished, or endured. These evils can only be aggravated, to the 
discomfort and danger of the master, and the prejudice and mi- 
sery of the slave, by attempts io encroach upon this jurisdiction. 

Therefore resolved, That the people of the United States, by 
the constitution under which by the divine blessing they hold 
their most valuable political privileges, have solemnly agreed 
with each other to leave to the respective states the jurisdic- 
tion pertaining to the relation of master and slave within their 
boundaries, and that no man or body of men, except the people 
or governments of those states, can of right do any act to dis- 
solve or impair the obligations of that contract. 

Resolved, That we hold in reprobatien all attempts in what- 
ever guise they may appear, to coerce any of the United States 
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| they not carry it fully into practice? 





ject of this importance, could avoid entering into the very es- 
sence of right. If they really entertained this notion, why did 
Why do they not goto 
the south and preach their doctrines? Why, from a regard to 
the consequence; their lives, perhaps, would be in imminent 
peril, and the loss of life is a consequence for which even in 
following the strict line of duty, they exhibit a due regard. He 
thought the true understanding of this doctrine was, that the 
abolitionists disregard the consequence that might result from 
their conduct to other people—but were sufficiently sensitive 
in reference to those consequences that affected themselves. 
This position—this profession of disregard to consequences— 
was a false position—one that could be in no wise sustained. 

With reference to the opprobrious language used by the abo- 
litionists towards the slaveholders—stigmatizing them as rob- 
bers and murderers—men with whom we should hold no com- 
munion—Mr. Sprague pronounced it to be libellous and slan- 
derous. The time was when such language could not have 
been breathed in this community. Go back to the period when 
our fathers first proclaimed resistance to that authority which 
claimed the right to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever— 
when Massachusetts stood alone breasting the torrent of Bri- 
tish power—and when our gallant brethren of the south came 
generously to her assistance—what was then thought of com- 
munion with slaveholders? When the streets of Boston and 
the fields of Lexington and Concord were flowing with the 
blood of our citizens—spilt by the myrmidons of Great Britain— 
when that man—aslaveholder—(turning to the full length paint- 
ing of Washington, which forms the most valuable decoration 
of old Faneuil)—when that slaveholder, who there emiles 
upon this andience—with the slaveholders under his command 
—wunited in driving the enemy from our streets, and from this 
hall—our fathers surely thought it no reproach to hold commu- 
nion with him and with them! 

We cannot follow Mr. Sprague throughout in his spirited 
and eloquent remarks. They were received with an ardent 
and general applause. It is enough to say that he fully ens- 
tained within the walls of old Faneuil the high reputation for 
chaste, sincere and fervent eloquence that he brought with him 
from the floor of the senate. 
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The meeting was closed with a speech from the hon. Harri- 
son Gray Otis; full of sound and striking views of the constitn- 
tional questions involved in the great subject under considera- 
tion, with strong and spirited though not bitter denunciation of 
the agitators and abolitionists. On rising to speak be was re- 
ceived wiih the most hearty acclamation; the voree which had 
swayed the stormy debates of that ballin past times Command- 
ed te same respectiul altention—elicited the same enthusiastic 
admiration—-which a graceful rhetoric, an hupressive eio- 
quence, and a convincing power of argument wever fail to 
awaken in an audience like that of yesterday. 

We shoutd apoiogize to the speakers on this occasion for the 
publication of there hurned and most mmperfect sketches of 
their remarks, sent at a late hour to the press, and of course in- 
acctraiely given. Our apology must be found in the great m- 
terest excited by the meeting—and our desire to furnish the 
earliest mnteiligence of its proceedings to our own citizens, and 
the enizens of the south. We sail present a full report of the 
speeches at an early day. 

The resolutions were unanimonsly adopted. 

OG-This meeting was held pursuant to a call signed by about 
1,500 of the most distinguished and worthy citizens of Boston. 


MEETING AT PIILADELPHIA. 

From the Sentinel of Tuesduy last. 

Town meeting. inv pursuance of public notice, an immense 
asscinblage of the young men of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia couvened yesterday afternoon in the spacious hail of 
the Musical Fund society, in Locust street, for the purpose of 
adopung measures to counteract the recent incendiary move- 
ments of the advocates of the immediate abolition of slavery in 
the southern states. The large hall was crowded to over flow- 
ing, and became 80 Oppressively warm that several attempts 
were made to have the meeting adjourned to Independence 
square; but as no preparations had becn made tor holding a 
meeting there, it Was deemed most advisable to proceed to bu- 
siness inthe hall, Ou motion of William C. Patterson, chair 
man of the committce of arrangement Of the preparatory meet- 
mes the following Officers were appointed, viz: 

ortin McMiche!t, president. 

George W. Toland, Peter Fritz, David S. Hassinger, James 
Hanna, Francis J. Harper, George H. Martin, James Goodinan, 
Robert Morris, Jobn R. Walker, Hugh Eliiou, M. N. Carpenter, 
Edmund Green, Oliver Fuller, jr. Joseph Worrell, jr. Jos. M. 
Thomas, Edward W. Warner, Alexander E. Freeman, Alfred 
Horner, vice presidents. 

J. E. Negus, J. 8. Pringle, P. R. Freas, George H. Hart, Geo. 
W. Fairman, John M. Kennedy, Tho’s C. Clarke, secretaries. 

he meeting was opened, and its objects stated in a forcible 
and eloquent address, by the president. He was followed by 
Robert IT’. Conrad, esq. who reported a preamble and series of 
resolutions, prepared by a committee appointed for that purpose, 
and which he prefaced with a brief but energetic address. He 
was followed by Jesse R. Burden, esq. and the honorable Jo- 
seph R. lngersoll, who delivered powerful addresses on the sub- 
ject before the meeting. All the speakers were loudly, repeat- 
edly and enthusiastically cheered. Just before the meeting ad- 
journed, alderman Binns offered a resolution, the object of 
which appeared not to be fully understood, and it was referred 
to the committee on resolutions. We have not received a copy 
of the proceedings as prepared by the officers of the meeting. 
The following are ihe preamble and resolutions that were una- 
nimousty adopted: 

Whereas, The indiscreet and improper interference of certain 

’ individuals of the north with the domestic relations of the slave- 
holding states of the south, baving endangered the peace of our 
fellow citizens of that section of our common country, and ex- 
cited apprehenzions and prejudices injurious to the union; and 
whereas, the citizens of the south having appealed to their bre- 
thren of the non-slaveholding states to manifest their disappro- 
bation of the mensures referred to, and to rescue them from the 
incendiary efforts of thore who make our territory the seat of a 
warfare upon the domestic institutions of the south, therefore, 

Resolved, That we reepond to the call of our brethren of the 
south, that we are their brethren, and, as such, sympathize in 
thelr dangere and wrongs, and view with regret and indignation 

the incendiary measures which have disturbed their tranquillity. 

Resolved, That we consider the course of the abolitionists tn 
organizing societies, maintaining agents and disseminating pub- 
lications intended to operate upon the institutions of the south, 
as unwise, dangerons and deserving the emphatic reprehension 
and zealous opposition of every friend of peace and the coun- 
uy. 

Resolved, That we distinctly disclaim any and all right to in- 
terfere, directly or indirectly, with the subject of slavery in the 
eouthern states; and that any action upon it by us would bea 
bold violation of the conetitution, and a presumptuous infrac- 
tion of the rights of the south. 


Resolved, That were it our unquestioned right to participate 
in the recutation of slavery at the south, convinced of the jus 
tice and liberality of our southern brethren, and believing that 
their practical acquaintance with and deep interest in the sub 
jeet peculiarly qualify them to determine questions arising from 
it, we would, without fear or hesitation, commit it to their wis- 
dom, justice and humanity. 

Resolved, That we regard the union of this country as inse- 
parable from its freedom, greatness and glory; that we consider 

















no sacrifice too great to maintain it, and shrink with horroy 
from all that is calculated in the most remote degree to endan- 
ger OF biiparr it. 

Resolved, ‘Phat the course of the abolitiontsts, by exciting the 
prejudices of the people of the south, agatust the Communes 
trom which they are assailed, menaces the peace and perma. 
nenee of this union. 

Resolved, ‘What as the people of the south alone have the pow. 
er to emancipate their slaves, the irritating poliey of the incen 
diaries renders that happy result more remote and ditlicut of 
attainment, and rivets, perhaps forever, those chains whiely 
they aflect a desire to break. 

Resolved, That the mterference of the aboliiionists with the 
slavery of the south, must inevitably multiply at onee the dan- 
gers and suspicions Of the master, and render necessary a hergtit- 
ened degree of vigilance and security, thus beaping addiionat 
restraints upon the bondman, and increasing the afflictions of 
the object of their misguided efforts. 

Resolved, ‘That we regard the dissemination of ineendiary 
publications throughout the slaveholding states with tndigna- 
ion and horror; that measures so directly calculated to involve 
results at which humanity shudders, cannot fail to meet the 
hearty and indignant reprobation of the benevolent and patrio- 
tic; and that efficient, but legal and moderate measures should 
be adopted to suppress an evil at once so dangerous and dis- 
gracetul. 

Resolved, That the obnoxious measures of the abolitionists 
having produced great and general excitement at the north, 
bave already disturbed the peace of our cites, and Ubreaten con- 
sequences sui more extended and deplorable. 

Resolved, ‘Tiat the efforts of foreign emissaries, paid with fo- 
reigu money, and sent into the country to assail Our Institutions, 
malign Our patriots, excite our people and distract Our country, 
are regarded by all who cherish American pride and patriotism, 
with distrust and contempt. 

Resolved, That should the colored population of the south, 
excited by the causes referred to or by any other, unhappily re- 
volt against the laws and the lives of our southern brethren, 
(which heaven in its mercy avert), the young men of the north 
ure prepared to meet the danger, shoulder to shoulder with the 
people of the south, and prove by the ready sacrifice of their 
blood, their devotion to the peace and rights of all parts of our 
beloved union. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the legistature of Pennsyl- 
Vania, to enact at the neat session, such provisions as will pro- 
tect our fellow citizens of the south trom incendiary movements 
Within our borders, should any such thereafter be made. 

Resolved, That the north is sound to the core on the snbject 
of slavery; that the mass of the people of the non-slaveholding 
states, neither claim nor desire a right to interfere with the in- 
stitutions of the south; and regard with decided and marked 
disapprobation the principles and measures of the abolitionists. 

Resolved, That we confidently believe the number and infiu- 
ence of those in this state, who are disposed to agitate the sub- 
ject of slavery in the south, are extremely limited; and that the 
individuals in this city who are recognised as abolitionists, are, 
for the most part, wholly disinclined to any and al! measures 
which may tend to excite or endanger the ecouth. 

Resolved, That we have reason to believe that there is no 
abolition prees or publication in thia city, and that no incendia- 


ry measures bave been adopted or sanctioned by the friends of 
emancipation in this state. 


Resolved, That we regard those, who, under the pretence of 
putting down abolition, bave violated the laws, and disturbed 
the peace of the community, as the most efficient anxiliaries of 
the cause they affect to oppose; that the young men of Philadel- 
phia, opposed to the measures of the abolitionists, pledge them- 
selves, on the first symptoms of disturbance, to lend their hear- 
ty and determined aid to arrest and secure the Jegal punishment 
of those who degrade their cause by violence and outrage. 


Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed, to act as 
a committee of correspondence, to publish the proceedings of 


thie meeting in the papers of this city, and procure their disse- 
mination in the south. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY OCF MASSACHUSETTS. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

Ata meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-slavery society, duly 
held in Boston, on Monday pea 17th, A. D. 1835, 

Voted:—That the following address to the public, be subscrib- 
ed by the undersigned commitive, and published in the news- 
papers. 

Attest, SAMUEL J. MAY, sec’y. 
ADDRESS. 

The Massaehusetts Anti-slavery society, and others concur- 
ring generally in its principles, fee! it to be their daty to them- 
seives and the commmunity, to make the following public decla- 
ration and disavowal. We offer this statement, at the present 
time, because the attempt is now made, to fix upon the aboli- 
tioniste sentiments and intentione which they abhor;—becanee 
the suppression of ovr opinions by open torce is recommended, 
and has beea in numerons cases, already commenced;—and he- 
canse we are confident the puble would think more tavorably 
of our opinions and purposes, if they were better understood. 

We are charged with violating, or wishing to violate, the con- 
stitution of the United States. What have we done. what have 
we said, to warrant this charge? We have held public neet- 
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ings, and taken other usual means of convincing our coun- 
trymen that stavebolding is sit, and, like all sin, ought to be, 
and cau be immedtately abandoned. We have said, in the 
words of the Declaration of Independence, that**aLL MEN are 
created equal,” and that liberty Is an Unalienable gilt ol God to 
every main. We know of no clause in the constitution, which 
forbids ous saying this. We appeal to the calm judgment of 
the community, to decide, in view of recent events, whether 
the measures of the friend~, or those of the opporers of the abo- 
jition, are more justly chargeable with the violation of the con- 
stitution aud laws, Have we opposed the freedom of speech 
Have we attempted to prevent discussion, and disperse orderly 
meetings by force? Have we intercepted the public mai? Have 
we incited inobs, burnt effigies, torn down dwellings, despoiled 
churches, pul men to death without trial? 

It is satd that the constitution of the United States forbids our 
acting, in any Way, On this subject. Admit, for a moment, that 
avery is, as is so confidently asserted, guaranteed by the con- 
stitution; is not the liberty of speech aud of the press also ex- 
plicitly guaranteed? and if it be found that they cannot co-exist, 
the question is before the country—which of them ts best worth 
preserving? But in truth, there are but three allusions to sla- 
very in that Instrument. One clause provides for a siave re- 
presentation in congress;—a second forbids congress to prohibit 
te African slave trade, tll the year 1808;—and the third enacts 
that “persons held to service or labor” in one state, escaping 
junto auother, shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due. Can our opposers think 
that these sections contain any prohibition of speaking or writ- 
ing ow the subject of slavery? 

‘y'o the union of these states we feel a deep attachment. No 
price can be paid too great for ils preservation, but the sacrifice 
of honor and principle. It is becanse we love our whole coun- 
try, that we think it full time to discuss at least, the remedy for 
au evil which has been at the root of our national difficulties, 
and which is daily gathering a fearful importance to our honor, 


our liberty, our existence aga nation, that will permit no pa- 
triot to be silent. 


It is intimated, that we are guilty of circulating incendiary | 


publications among the southern slaves. We utterly and indig- 
nantly deny this calumny, and we call forthe prootr We have 
no design and no means to address the slaves. Nothing can be 
further from our wishes, than to excite the slave population.— 
We should consider any action of this kind as far worse than 
useless—as highly dangerous, and as little less eriminal than 
murder, Why should we seek to promote insurrection? What 
should we not lose by it? As merchants and mechanics, as citi- 
zens and parenta, as patriots and Christians, we have as much 
to risk, as Others in this community;—and we know, that such 
an eveut would be the greatest calamity to the slaves, and to 
the cause of freedom. No Anti-slavery society, and no person 
connected with any Anti slavery society, is believed to have ever 
circulated among the slaves, any publication whatever—as is so 
often hinted, but never yet, we believe, distinclly charged, by the 
opposers of our cause. We solemnly pledge ourselves, that if 
iican be shown that any person, connected with our cause, 
has ever circulated inflammatory traets among the slaves, or 
with a view to be read by them—we will publicly renounce him 
as a foe to the peace of society, and to the best interests of the 
oppressed. 

We refer onr fellow citizens to any and all of our publica- 
tions, peremptorily denying that there can be found in them a 
sentence, from which could be inferred other counsel to the 
slaves than this, ‘*to suffer injury long and still be kind’’?—‘‘not 
to avenge themselves, but give place unto wrath.’ 

The attempt is made to delude the community into the belief, 
that abolitionists are willing to secure the emancipation of the 
slaves, at the expense oj the safety of the whites. We deny 
this charge, in the most pointed manner. We have never ad- 
vocated the right of physical resistance, on the part of the op- 
pressed. We asenre our assailants, that we would not sacrifice 
the life of a single slaveholder, to emancipate every slave in the 
United States. On the contrary, we are fully persuaded that 
the triumph of our principles is the only means of tranquility 
or safety, for our country. — - 

The foolish tale that we would encourage amalgamation by 
intermarriage, between the whites and blacks, though often re- 
futed, as often reappears. We shall content ourselves with a 
simple denial of this charge. We challenge our opponents to 
point to one of onr publications in which such intermarriages 
are recommended. Oue of our objects is to prevent the amal- 
famation now going on, so far as can be done, by placing one 
million of the females of this country under the protection of 
jaw. 

We are accused of interfering in the domestic concerns of 
the southern states. We would ask those, who charge this, to 
explain precisely what they mean by “interference.” If, by 
interference, be meant any attempt to legislate for the southern 
states, or to compel them, by force or intimidation, to emanci- 
pate their slaves, we, at once, deny any such pretension. We 
are interly opposed to any force on the subject, but that of con- 


science and reason, which are “mighty through God, in the | 


Pulliag down of strong holds.” 
change in the elave laws of the southern states can be made, 
Unless by the southern legislatures. Neither congress, nor the 
legislatures of the free states, have authority to change the con- 
dition of a single slave in the slave states. But, if by “‘inter 
ference,” be intended the exercise of the right of freely discuss- 














ing this subject, and, by speech and through the press, creating 
a public sentiment which will reach the conscience, and plead 
with the convictions of the slaveholder, and thus ultimately 
work the complete exunction of slaverv—this is a epecies of 
intericrence which we cau never consent to relinquish. We 
add (what we have uniformly said) that on the subject of our 
relations with the southern states, we fully concur in the sen- 
Liments of our fellow citizen, Daniel Webster, in bis published 
letter to Mr. Bolton. We desire at the same time, distinctly 
io avOW oUF Convictions, as according With those ot many of 
the most eminent statesmen in the country, in regard to the 
consttationality and expediency of immediate legisiative ac- 
tion, in the abolition of slavery and the slave trade, m the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where, in the words of the constitution, con- 
gress has power “to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever,?? 

But, whatever may be thought of the tendency of our princi- 
ples, we claim, as our constiutional right, the privilege to dis- 
cuss and promulgate them. ‘The constitution of the United 
States prohibits congress from making any law ‘‘to abridge the 
freedom of speech or of the press.”? The constitution of Massa- 
chnsetts expressly guarantees the “‘right, in an orderly and 
peaceable manner, to assemble to consult upon the common 
good,’ and asserts—not that sound opinions only shall be tole- 
rated, but that ‘*the liberty of the press is essential to the securi- 
ty of freedom in a state; iL ought not therefore to be restrained 
in this commonwealth.’ 

We respectiully ask our fellow citizens, whether we are to 
he deprived of these sacred privileges—and, if so, whether the 
sacrifice of our rights will not involve consequences dangerous 
to all mental, and even personal freedom. We have violated 
—we mean to violate, no law. We have acted, we shall con- 
tinne te act, noder the sanction of the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. Nothing that we propose to do, can be prevented 
hy our opposers, without violating the charter of our rights. 


| To the law, and to the constitution we appeal, 
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Samuel J. May, Samuel E. Sewall, Moses Thacher, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Joseph Southwick, Francis Jackson, Charles 
T. Mildreth, William 3S. Porter, Edmund Jackson, Henry C. 
Wright, Ellis Gray Loring, E. M. P. Wells, Daniel Holbrook, 
Stephen Lovell, Dexter Fairbank, H. M. Chamberlain, Isaac 
Knapp, Nathaniel Southard, Charles C. Barry, Jobn E. Futler, 
Joseph Tillson, Daniel Cambell, William A. Weeks, Nathaniel 


Billings, John S. Kimball, Sylvanus Brown, George Jackson, 
Perez Gill, committee. 


N. B. The publications of the Anti-slavery societies are for 
sale at the office, 46. Washington street, where our fellow citi- 
zens may procure them and compare their contents with the 
above declaration and disavowal. 

= Beeme- 
“THE BEAUTIFUL.” 
Extract from Mr. Webster’s speech in the senate, Janua- 
ry 26, 1830. 

“The enlogium pronounced on the character of the 
state of South Carolina, by the honorable gentleman from 
that state, for her revolutionary and other merits, meets 
my hearty coneurrence. I shall not acknowledge, that 
the honorable member goes before me in regard for what- 
ever of distinguished talent, or distinguished character, 
South Carolina has produced. I elaim part of the honor, 
I partake in the pride of her greatnames. I claim them 
for countrymen, one and all. The Laurens, the Rut- 
ledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Marions—Ame- 
ricans, all—whose fame is no more to be hemmed in by 
stute lines, than their talents and patriotism were capa- 
hle of being cireumscribed within the same narrow li- 
mits. In their day and generation, they served and ho- 
nored the country, and the whole country; and their re- 
nown is of the treasures of the whole country. Him, 
whose honored name the gentleman himself bears [Hayne] 
—<does he suppose me less capable of gratitude for his 
patriotism, or sympathy for his sufferings, than if his 
eyes had first opened upon the light in Massachusetts in- 
stead of South Carolina? Sir, does he suppose it in his 
power to exhibit a Carolina name so bright, as to pro- 
duce envy in my bosom? No, sir—inereased gratifica- 
tion and delight, rather. Sir, I thank God, that if lam 
gifted with little of the spirit which is able to raise mor- 
tals to the skies, L have yet none, as I trust, of that other 
spirit, which would drag angels down. When I shall be 
found, sir, in my place here, in the senate, or elsewhere, 
to sneer at public merit, because it happened to spring 
up beyond the little limits of my own state, or neighbor- 
hood; when I refuse, for any such cause, or for any cause, 


_the homage due to American talent, to elevated patriot- 
We folly acknowledge, that ne | ism, to sincere devotion to liberty and the country; or if 
I see an uncommon endowment of heaven—if I sce ex- 
traordinary capacity and virtue in any son of the south— 
and, if moved by local prejudice, or gangrened by state 


jealousy, I get up here to abate the tithe of a hair from 
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his just character and just fame, may my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth!” 
8B Bt 
MR. WEBSTER AND JUDGE STORY. 
From the Boston Atlus of August 8. 

The Jackson presses have charged the friends of Mr. Webster 
With a dispovitiun to agitate the slave question, in reference to 
its bearing on the presidential election. Mr. Webdster’s views 
on this subject have never been concealed. ‘They are as well 
know as are his opinions on all other topics of public interest. 
He never attempts to blind us by vague and unmeaning gene- 
ralities, to be interpreted like the oracles of old, as results may 
render it advisable. He speaks plainly, manfully, decidedly. 
From Mr. Webster’s celebrated speech in reply to Mr. Hayne, 
We extract hie opinion, with regard to the constitutional points 
involved in this important question: 

‘There is pot, nor never has been, a disposition in the north 
to interfere with these interests of the south. Such an inter- 
ference has never been supposed to be within the power of the 
government: nor has it been in any way, attempted. The 
slavery of the south bas always been regarded as a watter of 
domestic policy, left with the states themselves, and with which 
the federal government had uothing to do, Certainly, sir, I 
am, and ever have been of that opinion. * * ° I re- 
gard domestic slavery as one of the greatest of evils, moral and 
political. Butthough it be a malady, whether it be curable, 
aud if so, by what means—or, on the other haud, whether it be 
the vulnus immedicabile of the social system, | LEAVE IT TO 
THOSE WHOSE RIGHT AND DUTY IT IS TO INQUIRE AND DECIDE. 
And this [ believe sir, is, and uniformly has been, the senti 
ment of the north”? { Webster’s speeches, p. 380. 

“We know, sir, that the representation of the states in the 
other house is not equal. We know that great advantage, in 
that respect, is enjoyed by the slaveholding states. * * * 
Nevertheless, | do not complain: nor would L countenance any 
movement to alter the arrangement of representation. Ltis 
the original bargain, the compact: let it stand: Jet the advan- 
tage of it be fully enjoyed. The union itself is too full of benefits 
to be hazurded in propositions for changing its original basis. I 
GO FOR THE CONSTITUTION AS IT IS, AND THE UNION AS8 IT 
1s.”? {Ibid. p. 382. 

Judge Story’s opinions correspond with those of Mr. Webster. 
Speaking of the compromise between the north and the south 
with regard to slavery he observes: 

“Viewed in its proper light as a real compromise, in a case 
of conflicting interests, for the common good, the provision is 
entitled to great praise for its moderation, its aim at practical 
utility, and its tendency to satisfy the people, that the union, 
framed by all, ought to be dear to all, by the privilege it con- 
fers, as well as the bléssings it secures. It had a material in- 
fluence in reconciling the southern states to other provisions in 
the con-titution, and especially the power of making commer- 
cial regulations by a mere majority, which was thought pecu- 
liarly to favor the northern states. It has sometimes been 
complained of as a grievance: but he, who wishes well to his 
country, will adhere steadily to it, as a fundamental policy, 
which extinguishes some of the most mischievous sources of all 
political divisions—those founded on geographical position, 
and domestic institutions. It did not, however, pass the con- 
vention without objection. Upon its first introduction it was 
supported by the votes of nine states against two. In subse- 
quent stages of the discussion, it met with some opposition; 
and in one of the state conventions it was strenuously resisted. 
The wish of every patriot ought now to be, requiescat in pace.”” 

[Story’s Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 113. 
1B OB Beene 
MR. SENATOR CLAY’S SPEECH. 
ON THE APPOINTING AND REMOVING POWER, 

Delivered in the senate on the 18th of February, on the pas- 

sage of the bi!l entitled ‘‘an act to repeal the first aud second 

sections of the act to limit the term of service of certain of- 

ficers therein named.” 

Mr. Clay thought it extremely fortunate that this subject of 
executive patronage came up, at this session, unincumbered 
by any collateral question. At the last session we had the re- 
moval of the deposites, the treasury report sustaining it, and 
the protest of the president against the resolution of the senate. 
The bank mingled itself in all our discussions, and the parti- 
zans of executive power availed themselves of the prejudices 
which had been artfully excited against that institution, to de- 
ceive and blind the people as to the enormity of executive pre 
tensions. The bank has been doemed to destruction, and no 
one now thinks the recharter of it is practicable, or ought to be 
attempted. 1 fear, said Mr. C. that the people will have just 
and severe cause to regret its destruction. The administra- 
tion of it was uncommonly able; and one is at a loss which 
moat to admire, the imperturbable temper or the wisdom of 
its enlightened president. No country can possibly possess a 
better general currency than it supplied. The injurious con- 
sequences of the sacrifice of this valuable institution will soon 
be felt. There being no longer any centinel at the head of our 
banking establishments to warn them, by its information and 
Operations, of approaching danger, the local institutions, alrea- 
dy multiplied to an alarming extent, and almost daily maltiply- 
ing, in seasons of prosperity, will make free and unrestrained 
emissions. All the channels of circulation will become gorg 
ed. Property will rise extravagantly high, and, constantly look- 





—— 
ing up, the temptation to purchase will be irresistible. Inordi- 
nate speculation will ensue, debts will be freely contracted 
and when the season of adversity comes, as come it musi’ 
the banks, acting without concert and without guide, obeyin 
the law of sel{-preservation, will all at the same time eal) jp 
their issues; the vast number will exaggerate the alarm, and 
general distress, wide spread ruin, and an explosion of the 
whole banking system, or the establishinent of a new bank of 
the United States, will be the ultimate effeets. 

We can now deiiberately contemplate the vast expansion of 
executive power, under the present administration, free from 
embarrassment. And is there any real lover of civil liberty 
who can bebold it without great and just alarm? Take the 
doctrines of the protest and the secretary’s report together, 
and, instead of having a balanced government with three co- 
ordinate departments, we have but one power in the state, 
According to those papers all the officers concerned in the ad- 
ministration of the laws are bound to obey the president. His 
will controls every branch of the administration. No matter 
that the law may have assigned ww other officers of the govern. 
ment specifically defined duties; no matter that the theory of 
the constitution and the law supposes them bound to the dis- 
charge of these duties according to their own judgment, and 
under their own responsibility, and liable to impeachment for 
malfeasance; the will of the president, even in opposition to 
their own deliberate sense of their obligations, is to prevail, 
and expulsion from office is the penalty of disobedience! | 
has not, indeed, in terms, been claimed, but it is a legitimate 
consequence from the doctrines asserted, that all decisions of 
the judicia! tribunals, not conformable with the president's 
opinion, must be inoperative, since the officers charged with 
their execution are no more exeinpt from the pretended obliga- 
tion to obey his orders than any other officers of the administra- 
won. 

The basis of this overshadowing superstructure of executive 
power is, the power of dismission, which it is one of the ob- 
jects of the bill under consideration somewhat to regulate, but 
which it is contended by the supporters of executive authority 
iz nncontrolable. The practical exercise of this power, during 
this administration, has reduced the salutary co-operation of the 
senate, as approved by the constitution, in all appointments, to 
an idle form. Of what avail is it that the senate shall have pass- 
ed upon a nomination, if the president, at any time thereafter, 
even the next day, whether the senate be in session or in vaca- 
tion, without any known cause, may dismiss the incumbent? 
Let us examine the nature of this power. It is exercised in the 
recesses of the executive mansion, perhaps upon secret infor- 
mation. The accused officer is not present nor heard, nor con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him, and the president is 
judge, juror and executioner. No reasons are assigned for the 
dismission, and the public is left to conjecture the cause. Is 
nota power so exercised essentially a despotic power? It is 
adverse to the genius of all free governments, the foundation of 
which is responsibility. Responsibility is the vital principle 
of civil liberty, as irresponsibility is the vital principle of des- 
potism. Free government can no more exist without this prin- 
ciple than animal life ean be sustained without the presence 
of the atmosphere. Butis not the president absolutely irres- 
poneible in the exercise of this power? How can be be reached? 
By impeachment? [tis a mockery. 

It has been truly said that the office was not made for the 
incumbent. Nor was it created for the incumbent of another 
office. In both and in all cases public offices are created for 
the public; and the people have a right to know why and where- 
fore one of their servants dismisses another. The abuses which 
have flowed and are likely to flow from this power, if uncheck- 
ed, are indescribable. How often have all of us witnessed the 
expulsion of the most faithful officers, of the highest character, 
and of the most undoubted probity, for no other imaginable 
reason, than difference in political sentiments? It begina in 
politics and may ead in religion. If a president should be in- 
clined to fanaticism, aud the power should not be regulated, 
what is to prevent the dismission of every officer who does not 
belong to his sect, Or persuasion? He may, perhaps truly, say if 
he does not dismiss him, that he has not his confidence. It 
was the cant langnage of Cromwell and his associates, when 
obnoxious individuals were in or proposed for office, that they 
could not confide in them. The tendency of this power ia to 
revive the dark ages of feudalism. and to render ever officer a 
feudatory. The bravest man in office,whose employment and 
bread depend upon the will of the president, will quail under 
the influence of the power of dismission. If opposed in senti- 
ments to the administration, he will begin by silence, and 
finally will be goaded into partizanship. 

The senator from New York, (Mr. Wright), in analyzing the 
list of 100,000 who are reported by the committee of patronage 
to draw money from the public treasury, contends that a large 
portion of them consists of the army, the navy and revolutiona- 
ry pensioners; and, paying a just compliment to their gallantry 
and patriotism, asks, if they will allow themselves to be instru- 
mental in the destruction of the liberties of their country? It 
is verv remarkable that hitherto the power of dismission has 
not been applied to the army and navy, to which, from the 
nature of the service, it would seem to be more necessary than 
to those in civil places. Butacecumulation and concentration 


are the nature of all power, and especially of executive power. 
And it cannot be doubted that, if the power of dismission, as 
now exercised,in regard to civil officers, is sanctioned and 
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sustained by the people, it will, in the end, be extended 10 the 
army and navy. When so extended, it will produce its usual 
effect of subserviency, or if the present army and navy should 
be too stern and upright to be moulded according to the plea 
sure of the execulive, we are Lo recollect that the individuals 
who compose them are not to live always, and may be suc 
ceeded by those who will be more pliaut and yielding. But l 
would ask the senator what has been the effect of this tremen 
dous power of dismission upon the classes of officers to which 
it has been applied? Upon the post office, the land office and 
the custom house? They constitute so many corps d’armec 
ready to further on all occasions the executive views and 
wishes. They take the lead in primary assemblies whenever 
it is deemed expedient to applaud or sound the praises of the 
administration, or to carry oul its purposes in relation to the 
succession We are assured that a !arge majority of the receut 
convention at Columbus, in Ohio, to nominate the president’s 
successor were officeholders. And do you imagine that they 
would nominate any other than the president’s known favorites 

The power of removal as now exercised, is no where in the 
constitution expressly recognized. The only mode of displac- 
inga public officer for which it does provide is by impeach 
ment. Butit bas been argued on this occasion, that it Isa 
sovereign power, an inherent power, and an executive power; 
and, therefore, that it belongs to the president. Neither the 
premises nor the conclusion can be sustained. If they could 
be, the people of the United States have all along totally mis- 
conceived the nature of their government, and the character 
of the office of their supreme magistrate. Sovereign power is 
supreme power; and in no instance whatever is there any su 
preme power vested in the president. Whatever sovereign 
power is, ifthere be any, conveyed by the constitution of the 
United States, is vested in congress, or in the president aud 
senate. The power to declare war, to lay taxes, to coin money, 
js vested in congress; and the treaty-making power in the pre. 
sident and senate. The postmaster general has the power to 
dismiss his deputies. Is that a sovereign power, or bas he any? 

inherent power! That is a new principle to enlarge the 
powers of the general government. Hitherto it has been sup- 
posed that there are no powers possessed by the government of 
the United States, or any branch of it, but such as are granted 
by the constitution; and, in order to ascertain what has been 
granted, that it was necessary to shew the grant, or to establish 
that the power claimed was necessary and preper to execute 
some granted power. In other words, that there are no powers 
but those which are expressed or incidental. But it seems that 
a great mistake has existed. The partisans of the executive 
have discovered a third and more fruitful source of power. 
Inherent power! Whence is it derived? The constitution creat- 
ed the office of president, and made it just what it is. It had 
no powers prior to its existence. It can have none but those 
which are conferred upon it by the instrument which created 
it, or laws passed in pursuance of that instrument. Do gen 
tlemen mean, by inherent power, such power as is exercised 
by the monarchs or chief magistrates of other countries? If 
that be their meaning they should avow it 


It has been argued that the power of removal from office is 
an executive power; that ali executive power is vested in the 
president; and that he is to see that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted, which, it is contended, he cannot do, unless, at his plea. 
sure, he may dismiss any surbordinate officer. 

The mere act of dismission or removal may be of an execu- 
tive nature, but the judgment or sentence which precedes it is 
a function of a judicial and not executive nature. Impeacli- 
nents, which, as has been already observed, are the only 
mode of removal from office expressly provided for in the con- 
stitution, are to be tried by the senate, acting aa a judicial ti- 
bunal. In England, and in all the states, they are tried by 
judicial tribunals. In several of the states removal from of- 
fice sometimes is effected by the legislative authority, as in the 
case of judges on the concurrence of two-thirds of the members. 
The administration of the laws of the several states proceeds 
regularly, without the exercise on the part of the governors of 
any power similar to that which is claimed for the president. 
In Kentucky, and in other states, the governor has no power 
to remove sheriffs, collectors of the revenue, clerks of courts, 
or any one officer employed in administration; and yet the 
governor, like the president, is constitutionally eujoined to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed. 

The clause relied upon to prove that all executive power ia 
vested in the president is the first section of the second article. 
On examining the constitution, we find that, according to its 
arrangement, it treats first of the legislative power, then of the 
executive, and lastly of the judicial power. In each instance, 
it provides how those powers shall be respectively vested. The 
legislative power ia confided to a congress, and the constitution 
then directs how the members of the body shall be chosen, and, 
after hnving constituted the body, enumerates and carefully 
epecifies its powers. And the same course is observed both 
with the executive and the judiciary. In neither case does the 
preliminary clause convey any power; but the powers of the 
several departments are to be sought for in the subsequent pro- 
Visions. The legislative powers granted by the constitution are 
to be vested, how? Inacongress. What powers? Those which 
are enumerated. The executive power is to be vested, how? 
In a council, or in several? No, in a president of the Uniied 

States of America. What executive power? That which is 
possessed by any chief magistrate, in any country, or that which 











thing. ‘That power, and that only, which the constitution sub- 
sequently assigus to the chief magistrate. 

The president is enjoined by the constitution to take care 
that the laws be faithtully executed. Under this injunction, 
the power of dismission is Claimed for him; aud it is contended 
that if those charged with the cxecution of the laws attempt to 
execute them in a sense different from that entertained by the 
president, he may prevent it, or withhold his co operation. It 
would follow that, if the judiciary give to the law an interpre- 
tauion variant from that of the president, he would not be bound 
to afford means which might become necessary to execute their 
decision. If these pretensions are well founded, it is manifest 
that the president, by :neans of the veto, in arresting the pas- 
sage of laws which he disapproves, and the power of expound- 
ing those which are passed, according to bis own sense of them, 
will become possessed of all the practical authority of the whole 
government, If the judiciary decide a law contrary to the pre- 
sident’s Opinion of its meaning, be may command the marshal 
not to execute the decision, aud urge his constitutional obliga- 
tion to take care that the laws be faithtully executed. It will 
be recollected, perhaps, by the senate that, during the disens- 
sions on the deposite question, | predicted that the day would 
arrive when a president, disposed to enlarge his powers, would 
appeal to his official oath as a source of power. In that oath 
he undertakes that he will, **to the best of his ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the constitution of the United States.?? The 
fulfilment of the prediction quickly followed; and during the 
samme session, in the protest of the president, we find bim refer- 
ring to this vath as a source of power and duty. Now, if the 
president, in virtue of his oath, may interpose and prevent any 
thing from being done, contrary to the constitution, as be un- 
derstands it; and may, in virtue of the injunction to take care 
thatthe laws be faithfully executed, prevent the enforcement 
of any law contrary to the sense in which he understands it, I 
would ask what powers remain to any other branch of the go- 
vernment? Are they not all substantially absorbed in the WILL 
of one man? 


The president’s oath obliges him to do no more than every 
member of congress is also bound by official oath to do: that is, 
to support the constitution of the United States in their respee- 
tive spheres of action. In the discharge of the duties apecifi- 
cally assigned to him by the constitution and laws, he is for- 
ever lo Keep in view the constitution; and this every member 
of congress is equally bound to do, in the passage of laws. To 
step out of his sphere; to trench upon other departments of the 
government, under the notion that they are about to violate the 
constitution, would be to set a most pernicious and dangerous 
example of violation of the constitution. Suppose congress, by 
two-thirds of each branch, pass a law contrary to the veto of 
the president, and to his opinion of the constitution, is he after- 
wards at liberty to preventits exeeution? The injunction, to 
which I have adveried, common both to the federal and most 
of the state constitutions, imposes only upon the chief magis- 
trate the duty of executing those laws with the execution of 
which he is specially charged; of supplying, when necessary, 
the means with which he is entrusted to enable others to exe- 
cute those laws, the enforcement of which is confided to them; 
and to communicate to Congress infractions of the laws, that 
the guilty may be brought to punishment, or the defects of le- 
gislation remedied. ‘The most important branch of the govern- 
ment to the rights of the people, as it regards the mere execu- 
tion of the laws, is the judiciary; and yet they hold their offices 
by a tenure beyond the reach of the president. Far from im- 
pairing the efficacy of any powers with which he is invested, 
this permanent character in the judicial office is supposed to 
give stability and independence to the administration of justice. 

The power of removal from office not being one of those pow- 
ers which are expressly granted and enumerated in the consti- 
tution, and having, I hope, successfully shown that it is not es- 
sentially of an execulive nature, the question arises to what 
department of the government does it belong, in regard to all 
offices created by law, or whose tenure is not defined in the 
constitution? There is much force in the argument which al- 
taches the power of dismission to the president and senate con- 
jointly, as the appointing power. But TI think we must look for 
ittoa broader and higher source—the legislative department. 
The duty of appointment may be performed under a law which 
enacts the mode of dismission. This is the case in the post of- 
fice department, the postmaster general being invested with 
both the power of appointment and of dismission. But they are 
not necessarily allied, and the law might separate them; and 
assign to one functionary the right to appoint, and to a different 
one the right to dismiss. Examples of such a separation may 
be found in the state governments. 

It is the legislative authority which creates the office, defines 
its duties, and may prescribe its duration. I speak, of course, 
of offices not created by the constitution, but the law. The of- 
fice, coming into existence by the will of congress, the same 
will may provide how, and in what manner, the office and the 
officer shall both cease to exist. It may direct the conditions 
on which he shall hold the office, and when and how he shall 
be dismissed. Suppose the constitution had omitted to pre- 
scribe the tenure of the jndicial office, could not congress do it? 
But the constitution has not fixed the tenure of any subordinate 
offices, and therefore congress may supply the omission. It 
would be unreasonable to contend that, althongh congress, in 
pursuit of the public good, brings the office and the officer into 
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being, and assigns their purposes, yet the president has a con- 
trol over the officer which congress cannot reach or regulate— 
and this control in virtue of some vague and undefined implied 
executive power which the friends of executive supremacy are 
Seer unable to attach to any specific clause in the constitu- 
tion 

{t has been contended, with great ability, that under the clanse 
of the constitution which declares that cougreas shall have 

wer “to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 

or carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all others 

vested by this constitution in the government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof,” congress is the 
sole depository of implied powers, and that no other department 
or officer of the government possesses any. If this argument be 
correct there is an end of the controversy. But if the power of 
dismission be incident to the legislative authority, congress has 
the clear right to reguiate it. And if it belong to any other de- 
partment of the government, under the cited clause, congress 
has the power to legislate upon the subject, and may regulate 
9 la it could not divest the department altogether of the 
right. 

Hitherto I have considered the question upon the ground of 
the constitution, unaffected by precedent. We have in vain 
called upon our opponents to meet us upon that ground; and to 
point out the clause of the constitution which by express grant, 
or necessary implication, subjects the will of the whole official 
corps to the pleasure of the president, to be dismissed when- 
ever he thinks proper, without any cause, and without any rea- 
sons publicly assigned or avowed for the dismission, and which 
excludes congress from all authority to legislate against the tre- 
mendous consequences of such a vast power. No such clause 
has been shewn; nor can it be, for the best of all reasons, be- 
cause it does not exist. Instead of bringing forward any such 
satisfactory evidence, gentlemen entrench themselves behind 
the precedent which was established in 1789, when the first 
congress recognised the power of dismission in the president; 
that is, they rely upon the opinion of the first congress as to 
what the constitution meant as conclusive of what it is. 

The precedent of 1789 was established in the house of repre- 
sentatives against the opinion of a large and able minority, and 
in the senate by the casting vote of the vice president, Mr. John 
Adams. It is impossible to read the debate which it occasion. 
ed, without being impressed with the conviction that the just 
confidence reposed in the father of his country, then at the head 
of the government, had great, if not decicive influence in estab 
lishing it. It has never, prior to the commencement of the pre- 
sent administration, been submitted to the process of review. 
It has not been reconsidered, because, under the mild adminis. 
trations of the predecessors of the president, it was not abused, 


but generally applied to cases to which the power was justly 
applicable. 


(Mr. Clay here proceeded to recite from a memorandum, the 
number of officers removed under the different presidents, from 
Washington down; but the reporter not having access to the 
memorandum is unable to note the precise numberunder each, 
and can only state generally that it was inconsiderable under 
ali the administrations prior to the present, but under that of 
general Jackson the number of removals amounted to more than 
two thousand—of which some five or six hundred were post- 
a ene? 

Precedents deliberately established by wise men are entitled 
to great weight. They are the evidence of truth, but only evi- 
dence. Ifthe same rule of interpretation has been settled, by 
concurrent decisions, at different and distant periods, and by 
opposite dominant parties, it ought to be deemed binding, and 
not disturbed. But a solitary precedent, established, as this 
was, by an equal vote of one branch, and a powerful! minority 
in the other, under the influence of a confidence never misplac- 
ed in an illustrious individual, and which has never been re- 
examined, cannot be conclusive. 

The first inquiry which suggests itself upon such a precedent 
as this is, brought forward by the friends of the administration, 
is, what right have they to the benefit of any precedent?) The 
course of this administration has been marked by an utter and 
contemptuous disregard of all that had been previously done. 
Disdaining to move on in the beaten road carefully constructed 
by preceding administrations, and trampling upon every thing, 
it has seemed reaolved to trace out for itself a new line of 
march. Then, let us inquire how this administration and its 
partisans dispose of precedents drawn from the same source, 
the first congress under the present constitution. If a prece- 
dent of that congress be sufficient authority to sustain an exe- 
cutive power, other precedents established by it, in support of 
legislative powers, must possess alike force. But do they ad- 
mit this principle of equality? Nosnueh thing. They reject the 
precedents of the congress of 1789 sustaining the power of con 
gress, and cling to that only which expands the executive au 
thority. They go for prerogative, and they go against the rights 
of the people. 

It was in the first congress that assembled in 1789, that the 
bank of the United States was established, the power to adopt 
a protective tariff was maintained, and the right was recognised 
to authorise internal improvements. And these several powers 
do not rest on the basis of a single precedent. They have been 


again and again affirmed, and reaffirmed by various congresses, 
at different and distant periods, under the administration of 
every dominant party; and, in regard to the bank, it has been 
sanctioned by every branch of the government, and by the peo- 
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ple. Yet the same gentlemen, who console themselves with 
the precedent of 1789 in behalf of the executive prerogative, re- 
ject as unconstitutional all these legislative powers. 

No one can eareiully examine the debate in the bouse of re- 
Presentatives in 1789, without being struck with the saperiority 
of the arguinent on the side of the minority, and the unsatistac- 
tory nature of that of the majority. How various are the sour. 
ces whence the power is derived! Searcely any two of ihe ma- 
jority agree in their deduction of it. Never have I seen, from 
the pen or tongue of Mr. Madison, one of the majority, any thing 
se litthe persuasive or convincing. He assumes that all execy- 
tive power is vested in the president. He does not quality it; 
he does not limit it to that executive power which the cousti- 
tution grants. He does not discriminate between executive 
power assigned by the con-titution, and executive power en- 
acted by law. He asks, if the senate had not been associated 
with the president in the appointing power, whether the presi- 
dent, in virtue of his executive power, would not have had the 
right to make all appomtments? L think not; clearly not. It 
would have been a most sweeping and far-fetched implication, 
In the silence of the constitution, it would have devolved upon 
congress to provide by law tor the mode of appointing to office; 
and that in virtue of the clause, to which I have already advert- 
ed, giving lo congress power to pass all laws necessary and pro- 
per to carry on the government. He says, **the danger then 
merely consists in this: the president can displace from office a 
man whose merits require that he should be continued in it, 
What will be the motives which the president can feel for such 
abuse of his power???’ What motives! The pure heart of a 
Washington could have had none; the virtuous head of Madi- 
son could conceive none; but let him ask general Jackson, and 
he will tell him of motives enough. He will tell him that he 
wishes his administration to be a unit; that be desires only one 
will to prevail in the executive branch of government; that he 
cannot confide in men who opposed his election; that he wants 
places to reward those who supported it; that the spoils belong 
to the victor; and that he 1s anxious Lo create a great power in 
the state, animated by one spirit, governed by one will, and 
ever ready to second and sustain his administration in all its 
acts and measures; and to give its undivided force to the ap- 
pointment of the successor whom he may prefer. And what, 
Mr. President, do you suppose are the securities against the 
abuse of this power, oun which Mr. Madison relied? “In the 
first place,’ he says, “he will be impeachable by this house be- 
fore the senate, for such an act of mal-admintstration,” &e, 
Impeachment! It is nota scarecrow. Impeach the president 
for dismissing a receiver or register of the land office, or a col- 
lector of the customs! But who is to impeach bim? The house 
of representatives. Now suppose a majority of that house 
should consist of members who approve the principle that the 
spoils belong to the victors; and suppose a great number of them 
are themselves desirous to obtain some of these spoils, and can 
only be gratified by displacing men fiom office whose merits re- 
quire that they should be continued, what chance do you think 
there would be to prevail upon such a house to impeach the 
president? And if it were possible that be should, under such 
circumstances, be impeached, what prospect do you believe 
would exist of his conviction by two-thirds of the senate, com- 
prising also members not particularly averse to Incrative offices, 
and where the spoils doctiine, long practised in New York, was 
first boldly advanced in congress? 


The next security was, that the president, after displacing 
the meritorious officer, could not appoint another person with. 
out the concurrence ofthe senate. If Mr. Madison bad shown 
how, by any action of the senate, the meritorious officer could 
be replaced, there would have been some security. But the 
president has dismissed bim; his office is vacant; the public 
service requires itto be filled, and the president nominates a 
successor. In considering this nomination, the president’s 
partisans have contended that the senate is not at liberty to in- 
quire how the vacancy was produced, but is limited to the sin- 
gle consideration of the fitness of the person nominated. But 
suppose the senate were to reject him, that would only leave 
the office still vacant, and would not reinstate the removed of- 
ficer. The president would have no difficulty in nominating 
another, and another, until the patience of the senate being 
completely exhausted, they would finally confirm the appoint- 
ment. Whatl have sopposed is not theory but actually mat- 
ter of fact. Tlow often within a few years past have the senate 
disapproved of removals from office, which they have been 
subsequently called upontoconcur in filling? How often weari- 
ed in rejecting, have they approved of persons for office whom 
they never would have anpointed? How often have members 
approved of bad appointments, fearing worse if they were re- 
jected? If the powers of the senate were exercised by one 
man, he might oppose, in the matter of appointments, a more 
successful resistance to exeestive abnses. He micht take the 
ground that, in cases of improper removal, he wontd persevere 
in the rejection of every person nominated, ontil the meritori- 
ous officer was reinstated. But the senate now consists of 48 
members, nearly eqrally divided, one portion of which is ready 
toapprove ofall nominations; and of the other, some members 
conceive that they onght not to incur the responsibility of ha- 
zarding the continued vacancy of a necessary office, because 
the president may have abused his powers. There is then no 
security, not the slivtest practical security, against abuses of the 


power of removal in the concurrence of the senate in appoint- 
ment to office. 
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During the debate in 1789, Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, 
called for the clause of the constitution granting the power. 
He said, “we are declaring a power in the president which 
may hereatter be greatly abused; for we are not always to ex- 

ecta chief magistrate in whom such entire confidence can be 
jaced as the present. Perhaps gentlemen are so much dazzled 
with the splendor of the virtues of the present president as not 
to be able to see into futunity * . 2 We ought 
to contemplate this power in the hands of an ambitious man 
who might apply it to dangerous purposes. If we give this 

ower to the president, he may from caprice remove the most 

worthy men from office; bis will and pleasure will be the slight 
tenure by whieh the office is to be held, and of consequence 
you render the officer the mere state dependent, the abject 
slave of a person who may be disposed to abuse the confidence 
his fellow citizens have placed in him.’ Mr. Huntington said, 
“if we have a vicious president who inclines to abuse this 
power, which God forbid, his responsibility will stand us in 
little stead.”? 

Mr. Gerry, afierwards the republican vice president of the 
U. States, contended, **that we are making these officers the 
mere creatures of the president; they dare not exercise the pri- 
vilege of their creation, if the president shall order them to for. 
bear; because he holds their thread of life. His power will be 
sovereign over them, and will soon swallow up the small se- 
curity we have in the senate’s concurrence to the appointment; 
and we shall shortly need vo other than the authority of the 
supreme executive Officer to nominate, appoint, continue or 
remove.”? Was not that prophecy; and do we not feel and 
know that it is prophecy fulfilled? 

‘There were other members who saw clearly into the future, 
and predicted, with admirable forecast, what would be the prac- 
tical operation of this power. But there was one eminently 
gifted in this particniar. It seems to have been specially re- 
served for a Jackson to foretell what a Jackson might do. 


Speaking of some future president, Mr. Jack=ou (1 believe of 


Georgia—that was his name. Whata coincidence!) “If he 
wants to establish an arbitrary authority, and finds the secreta- 
ry of finance [Mr. Duane) not inclined to second his endea- 
vors, he bas nothing more to do than to remove him, and get 
one appointed (Mr. Taney] of principles more congenial with 
hisown. Then, says he, | have got the army; let me have but 


the money, and [ will establish my throne upon the ruins of 


your visionary republic. Black, indeed, is the heart of that 
man who even suspects him, (WasHINGTON), to be capa- 
ble of abusing powers. But,alas! he cannot be with as for- 
ever; he is but mortal,’? &c. **May nota man with a pandora’s 
boz in his breast come into power, and give us sensible cause 
to lament our present confidence aud want of foresight.’ 


In the early stages and during a considerable portion of the 
debate, the prevailing opinion seemed to be not that the presi 
dent was invested by the constitution with the power, but that 
it should be conferred upon him by act of congress. In the pro- 
gress of it the idea was suddenly started that the president pos- 
sessed the power from the constitution, and the first opinion 
was abandoned. It was finally resolved to shape the acts, on 
the passage of which the question arose, 30 as to recognise the 
existence Of the power of removal in the president. 

Such is the solitary precedent on which the contemners of 
all precedents rely for sustaining this tremendous power in one 
man! A precedent established against the weight of argument, 
by a house of representatives greatly divided. in a senate equal 
iy divided, under the influence of a reverential attachment to 
the father of his country, upon the condition that, if the power 
were applied as we know it has been in hundreds of instances 
recently applied, the president himself would be justly Hable 
to impeachment and removal from office, and which, until this 
administration, has never, since its adoption, been thoroughly 
examined or considered. A power, the abuses of which, as 
developed under this administration, if they be not checked 
and corrected, must inevitably tend to subvert the constitution 
and overthrow public liberty. A standing army has been in all 
free countries, a just object of jealousy and suspicion. But is 
nota corps of one bundred thousand dependents upon govern. 
ment, actuated by one spirit, obeying one will, and aiming at 
one end, more dangerous and formidable than a standing army? 
The standing army is separated from the masa of soerety, sta- 
tioned in barracks or military quarters, and operates by physi 
cal force. The official corps is distributed and ramified through- 
out the whole country, dwelling in every city, village aud 
bamlet, having daily intercourse with society, and operates on 
public opinion. A brave people. not vet degenerated, and de- 
voted to liberty, may successfully defend themselves againsta 
military foree. But if the official corps is aided by the execu- 


tive, by the post office department, and by a large portion of 


the public press, its power is invincible. ‘hat the operation 
of the principle which subjects to the will of one man the tenare 
of all offices, which he may vacate at pleasure, without assign- 
ing any cause, must be to render them subservient to his pur- 
poses, a knowledge of homan nature, and the short experience 
which we have had, clearly demonstrate, 

It may be asked why has this precedent of 1789 not been re- 
viewed? Does not the long acquiescence in it prove its pro 
priety? It has nat been re examined for several reasons. In 
the first place, all feel and own the necessity of some more 
summary and less expensive and less dilatory mode of disiniss- 
ing delinquents from subordinate offices than that of impeach- 
ment, which, strictly speaking, was perhaps the only one in the 











contemplation of the framers of the constitution; certainly it is 
the only one for which it expressly provides. Then, under all 
the predecessors of the president, the power was mildly and be- 
neficially exercised, having been always, or with very few ex- 
ceptions, applied to actual delinquents, Notwithstanding all 
that bas been said about the number of removals which were 
made during Mr. Jefferson’s administration, they were, in fact 
comparatively few. And yet he came into power as the lead 
of a great party, whick for years had been systematically ex- 
cluded from the executive patronage; a plea which cannot be 
urged in excuse for the present chief magistrate. It was fe- 
served for bim to act on the bold and daring principle of dismiss- 
ing trom office those who had opposed his election; of dismiss- 
ing from office tor mere difference of option! 

Butt wil be argued that if the sammary process of dismis- 
sion be expedient im some cases, why take it away altogether? 
The bill under consideration does not disturb the power. By 
the usage of the government, not | think by the constitution, 
the president practically possesses the power to dismiss those 
who are unworthy of holding these offices. By no practice or 
usage but that which he himself has created has he the power 
to dismiss meritorious officers only because they differ from hint 
in politics. The principal object of the bill is to require the 
president, in cases of disinission, to communicate the reasons 
which have induced him to dismiss the officer; in other words, 
to make an arbitrary and despotic power a responsible power, 
[tis uot to be supposed that, if the president is bound publicly 
to state his reasons, that he would act from passion or caprice, 
or without any reason. He would be ashamed to avow that he 
discharged the officer because he ogposed bis election. And 
yet this mild regulation of the power is opposed by the friends 
of the administration! They think it unreasonable that the pré- 
sident should state his reasons. If he has none, perhapa it is. 

But, Mr. President, although the bill is [ think right in prin- 
ciple, it does not seem to me to go farenough. It makes no 
provision for the insufliciency of the reasons of the president, 
by restoring or doing justice to the injured officer. It will be 
some but not sufficient restraint against abuses. IT have there- 
fore prepared an amendment, which IT beg leave to offer, but 
which | will not press against the decided wishes of those hav- 
ing the immediate care of the bill. By this amendment,” as to 
all offices created by law, with certain exceptions, the power at 
present exercised is made a suspensory power. The president 
may, in the vacation of the senate, suspend the officer and ap- 
point a temporary successor. At the next session of the senate 
he is to commanicate his reasons; and if they are deemed suffi- 
cient the suspension is confirmed, and the senate will pass up- 
on the new officer. Uf insufficient, the displaced officer is to be 
restored. This amendment is substantially the same proposi- 
tion as one which L submitted to the consideration of the se- 
nate at its last session. Under this suspensory power, the pre- 
sident will be able to discharge all defaulters or delinquents; 
and it cannot be doubted that the senate will concur in all such 
dismissions. On the other band, it will insure the integrity and 
independence of the officer, since he will feel that if he honest- 
lv and faithfully discharges his official duties, he cannot be dis- 
placed arbitrarily, or from mere caprice, or because he has in- 
dependently exercised the elective franchise. 

Itis contended that the president cannot see that the laws 
are faithfully executed, unless he possesses the power of remo- 
val. Thatinjunction of the constitution imports a mere gene- 
ral superintendence, except where he is specially charged with 
the execution of a law. It is not necessary that he should have 
the power of dismission. It will be a sufficient security against 
the abuses of subordinate officers that the eye of the president 
is upon them, and that he can communicate their delinquency, 
The state executives do not possess this power of dismission, 
In several, if not all, the states, the governor cannot even dis- 
miss the secretary of state; yet we bave heard no complaints of 
the inefficiency of state executives, or of the administration of 
the laws of the states. The president has no power to dismiss 
tle juliciary; and it might be asked, with equal plausibility, 
how h+ could see that the laws are executed if the judges will 
not conform to his opinion, and he cannot dismiss them? 

But it is not necessary to argue the general question, in con- 
sidering either the original bill or the amendment. The former 
does not touch the power of dismission, and the latter only 
makes it conditional instead of being absolute. 

It may be said that there are certain great officers, heads of 
departments and foreign ministers, between whom and the pre- 
sident entire confidence should exist. That is admitted. But 
surely if the president remove any of them the people ought to 
know the cause. The amendment, however, does not reach 
those classes of officers. And supposing, as I do, that the legis- 
lative authority is competent to regulate the exercise of the 





*The amendment was in the following words: 

Be it further enacted, That in all instances of appointment to 
office by the president by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, the power of removal shall be exercised only in con- 
currence with the senate; and when the senate is not in ses- 
sion, the president may suspend any such officer, communicat- 
ing his reasons for the suspension during the first month of its 
succeeding session, and if the senate concur with him the offi- 
cer shall be removed; but if it do not concur with him, the offi- 
cer shall be restored to office, 


Mr. Clay was subsequently indaced not to urge his amend- 
ment at this time. 
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power of dismission, there can be no just cause to apprehend 
that it will fail to make such modifications and exceptions as 
may be called for by the public interest; especially as whatever 
bill may be passed must obtain the approbation of the ebief ma- 
gistrate. And if itshould attempt to impose improper restric- 
tions upon the executive authority, that would furnish a legiti- 
mate occasion for the exercise of the veto. In conclusion, [ 
shall most heartily vote for the bill, with or without the amend- 
ment which I have proposed. 
DINNER TO COL. BENTON, 
From the Missouri Argus. 

On Saturday the lsih July, a portion of the democracy of the 
land, embracing a much larger number of person than was ever 
witnessed in this city on any similar occasion, met at the Na- 
tional hotel, to pay a tribute of respect to their long tried and 
faithtul senator, Thomas H. Benton. 

About hall past one o’ciock the company began to assemble, 
in auxious anticipation of the “feast of mind and flow of seul,” 
as Well as of the festive board, which they had every reason to 
expect would be diffused in glorious abundance; in this there 
was no disappointinent—for, at a little after two o’clock, the 
object of their respect and admiration arrived, and from that 
time until the dinner was announced, exchanged salutations 
with lis friends, and received their hearty and cordial congra- 
tulations, welcoming bim. howe after a long absence of two 
years. 

Dr. Linn, our other senator, was also present, as an invited 
guest, and added nota lite to the pleasure of the day by his 
amiable deportment and b@ free and intelligent conversation. 

At 4 0’clock the compan} sat down to a most sumptuous re- 
past, prepared in Fleischman & Thompson’s best style. 

Col. Joseph C. Laveille officiated as pregident of the day; on 
his right was senator Benton, and on his left, senator Linn; to 
the right of senator Benton was seated his honor the mayor of 
the city. Richard William Lane acted as first, James B. Bow. 
lin as second, major Edward Dobyus as third and J. R. McDear- 
mou as fourth vice president. 

Alter the cloth was removed the following sentiments were 
offered, and received with enthusiastic applanse, amid the en- 
livening strains of an excellent band of music. 

The 10th toast was— 

Our guest, the hon. Thomas H. Benton—His unconquerable 
resistance to monopolies of every kind—his graduation bill— 
his gold bill—the establishment of a mint, in the valley of the 
Mississippi—his expunging resolutions—and his uniform ad- 
herence to democratic principles, have enshrined bim in the 
hearts of his countrymen, as a patriot and statesman, whose 
fame shall be cherished, while liberty has a votary. 

Missouri march. 

After the deafening and reiterated applause with which this 
sentiment was received, had somewhat subsided: 

Mr. Benton rose to return thanks, and to respond to the sen- 
timents contained in the toast, and addressed the company for 
an hour and a balf; but his remarks being the effusion of the 
occasion, no copy of them can be furnished, and we limit our. 
selves to the heads and points of some of the topics which he 
touched. He gave his reason for aecepting the honor of thts 
public dinner, contrary to his usual custom, and expressed his 
gratitude to the state of Missouri for the honor of three elec- 
tions to the senate of the United Siates, and dwelt with em- 
phasis and sensibility upon the gratification which he felt in 
finding himself honored and cheered by the approbation-of his 
constituents after fourteen years of arduous service during a 
period so replete with momentous events. 

The first event in his public career to which he adverted was 
the presidential election in the house of representatives in 1824 
-5. He did not give the history of that election, but he made 
two remarks upon it, for the sake of impending or future events, 
the first was, that then began the attempt to trample upon the 
will of the people, and to deny or evade the right of instruction, 
which has since ripened intoa regular contest between the peo- 
ple and their public servants, and was soon to receive its deci- 
sion in several of the states, and also in the senate of the U. 
States. The other remark upon that election was, that experi- 
ence proved that the theory of the constitution had failed in the 
practice; and that the vote for president in the house of repre- 
sentatives, while nominally the privilege of the state, was, in 
reality, the private property of the representative, who might 
dispose of it as he pleased; and the state had no means to co- 
erce him before hand, and to punish him afterwards, or even 
to vacate a vote corruptly or ignorantly given against her will. 
With respect to general Jackson’s deportment in that contest 
he would repeat a remark which he had heard from Mr. Scott, 
the then representative of Missouri, and which would display 
the noble and lofty bearing of that great man in that contest for 
the highest honor of the world, and even add to the exalted 
fame which he now possessed; it was that, so far from court- 
jug Mr. Scott for his vote, or doing any thing to gain or econcili- 
ate him, that he was more reserved than on former occasions, 
and even treated him coolly! The statement of this fact, so 
honorable to gen. Jackson, was received with the greatest ap 
plause by the company, and when it had subsided, Mr. B. went 
on to remark upon the peculiar fate of gen. Jackson since his 
election to the presidency. He said he was originally the can- 
didate of the people; he had been selected by them and was 
elected by them, and possessed more of their confidence and af- 
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had ever done; yet he had been more thwarted, counteracted 
opposed and villified by the people’s representatives than any 
other president had ever been; and finally he bad been eon- 
demned by the senate, without hearing or irial, for violating the 
laws and constitution. 

Mr. B. looked to the sources of opposition from the peoples? 
representatives to the favorite chief magistrate of the people, 
and traced it to two causes: first, the original sin, in the eyes of 
certain politicians, in the election of president Jackson, in be- 
ing elected by the people—the common people as they are call- 
ed—without the sanction and against the calamitous predic- 
tions of these same politicians; and secondly, to the appearance 
ofa new power among us, a great moneyed power, combining 
political and pecuniary influence, and wielding the whole in 
governing elections or in seducing members after they were 
elected, and sparing no labor or expense to defeat, counteract 
and ruin the president who could never be brought to sign them 
anew charter. These he said were the two sources of the 
great opposition to president Jackson, and from which flowed 
the treacherous desertion of so many members, and the final 
scene of attaining and ostracising the president without trial or 








hearing. Wit) respect to his own part in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1824-'5, he said that he bad joined gen. Jackson in that 
contest, because he saw the rights of the people violated in his 
person; and had supported him ever since, because he approv- 
ed his course, ard because his cause and the cause of the peo- 
ple had been the same from that day to this. He slightly al- 
luded to the obloquy cast upon him for his support of president 
Jackson, and said that he left itto time and to his actions to 
tell his motives. He did not deal in professions; he did not 
plead like a lawyer in his own behalf; he knew that it bad been 
said by a wise man of antiquity, that the precept, ““KNoW Tuy- 
SELF,’? would not be considered as divine if every man could 
easily reduce it to practice, yet he would now, after the lapse 
of 30 many years from that election of 1824-5, so far speak of 
his own motives as to say that, he believed he knew himself 
then, and was certain that he knew himself now, far enough to 
know that no selfish, no venal, no interested motive had enter- 
ed his councils, or swayed his conduct, when he urged the re- 
presentative of Missouri to give the vote of the state to general 
Jackson. Great applause interrupted Mr. B. at this declara- 
tion, and when it had subsided, he said he would quit a topic 
which he had never touched before, and barely alluded to now, 
with repeating that as he originally joined gen. Jackson, be- 
cause he saw the rights of the people and the spirit of the con- 
stitution violated in his person, so he had continued to support 
him, becanse bis judgment approved his conduct, and becanse 
in his person was embarked, and in his fate was involved, the 
great canse of democracy and the country. 


The senatorial condemnation of the president was referred (o 
hy Mr. Benton, not to dwell on or expatiate upon that act of 
enormity, which will yet be found to have been so lastingly un- 
fortunate for the senate, while only temporarily annoying to 
the president, but for the purpose of particularizing two, out of 
the many hideous features which distinguished it, and which 
too, though several times mentioned by him in his speeches in 
the senate, did not seem to have sunk sufficiently deep, or to 
have taken sufficient hold upon the pablie mind. The first of 
those circumstances was, that the senate of the United States 
had been so unfortunate as to play second fiddle in that affair! 
It had followed the lead of another power! and in the whole 
charge, and in all the arguments for the condemnation of the 
president, it had only repeated what the bank of the United 
States had first charged and propagated through the columns of 
the newspapers in its interest. The second feature be would 
present was, the want of specification in the sentence of con- 
demnation. It had been first drawn up with specifications, 
which were struck out because no majority could be found to 
agree to them, and was then passed withont specifications, be- 
cause no majority could agree upon any others as a substitute. 
The result was, that the president was condemned for a viola- 
tion of the laws and constitution, when those who condemned 
him could not agree in telling for what, nor name the act which 
was inconsistent with law or constitution! The condemnation 
was the result, not of conviction, but of compromise; and the 
senate of the United States, the highest judicial power known 
to the constitution, had passed a judgment, and that against 
the president, under circumstances which would cause a ver- 
diet to be set aside, and for which a petit jury would be repri- 
manded and sent back to their room, in any court of any coun- 
ty of any state in the union. 

His own expunging resolution, so emphatically referred to in 
the proceedings which led to the dinner, were naturally touch- 
ed upon by Mr. B. He took some credit to himself, and indulg- 
ed in some pride of recollection, not so much in the fact of 
having moved the resolution, for enongh would have been 
found before now to have done that, but in the time at which 
he gave his notice for moving that resolution. It was no after- 
thought with him; but originated at the darkest hour of the con- 
test, when state after state had given way; when Virginia her- 
self had quailed and faultered under the double charged bat- 
teries of panic and pressure, and when the senate chamber it- 
self, sunk to an election hustings, resounded with the shouts of 
hank-whig-trinmph, and heard the assertion, so unfitted to the 
dignity of that place! that the last blow of the hammer on the 
coffin of Jacksonism had been struck! It was at this moment 
of darkness and defeat for democracy, and of bank-whig-tri- 


fection, and had done more for them, than any other president | umphb, that his notice had been given, and that without consult- 
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ing With any human being. His notice, then given was a com- 

iment to the democracy of the United States! it was a decla 
raion Of his abiding confidence in the justice of the people, and 
of his conviction that they would never suffer that mortifying 
monument of bank triumph over their patriot president to re- 
main upon the journals of the senate. ; 

The contest with the bank of the United States, Mr. B. said 
was the great legislative event of the age. It had occupied too 
large a space in the public mind to need extended notices on 
this occasion from him; but he would point out some incidents 
which showed the peculiar audacity, wickedness and contempt 
of public opinion which characterized the conduct of that insti- 
tution. ‘Thus, atthe last presidential election the question of 
the recharter was precipitated upon congress, and brought for- 
ward four years too soon, for the purpose of operating upon 
the elections, and making the recharter a fest question, and 

utting dewn all who were opposed to it. Failing in that open 
and daring attempt to carry the elections and govern the go- 
vernment, ithad now reversed its conduct, and pretending to 
be dead, declared every where that the question was at an end 
—that the recharter was given up—and thus endeavored to 
smuggle its friends into congress, where it would be sure of 
their votes in all subsequent contests. Mr. B. said that the 
bank was not dead; that it had only substituted fraud and cun- 
ning tor audacity and violence; that it was now to the political 
field, laboring to divide the democracy of the union, to carry 
the election of president into the house of representatives, and 
to smuggle in its own friends at the same time, Where it would 
be sure of all their votes, both for the bank candidate for presi- 
dent, and for the recharter whenever the monarch institution 
gave the signal for the rally and summoned her vassals for the 
charge. 

The panic and pressure which had been got up by the bank, 
Mr. B. looked upon as the most stupendous piece of villainy 
which had disgraced human nature since the time of the Cati- 
linarian conspiracy. He described the process by which that 
scene of panic and pressure had been carried on, and extolled 
the firmness of the president in resisting all attempts to operate 
upon him; and ascribed to that firmness the success of the 
country in Weathering the storm of the conspirators and alarm- 
ists. Many good men, Mc. B. said, in all parts of the country, 
were overpowered by the storm, and were ready to blame the 
president, and to yield to the demand for the restoration of the 
deposites, or a renewal of the charter. He did not censure 
citizens at a distance for so vielding; for many stout hearts, 
even at Washington, gave way; and wo required the heroin of 
president Jackson to bold them fo the contest, and make thew 
ateteve a glorious victory in spite of themselves. The con- 
demnation of the president, Mr. B. said, was part and parcel of 
the panic scene; for while the bank was screwing the people 
for money on a fabricated pretext, which was both fiulse and 
frivolous, the senate was condrmuing lim, without being able 
to tell for what. Bat he @ould wot go into that condemuation; 
he had touched upon it already, and had presented some fea. 
tures which displayed its enormity; he would only add, that, in 
being thus condemned, president Jackson had shared the fate 
of the Roman consul, who had also been condenmed for violat- 
ing the laws in suppressing the conspiracy of Catiline; and in 
being denied the privilege of defending himself, he had again 
shared the fate of the same consul, who had in like manner 
been denied the privileges of a defence. He then mentioned 
the conduct of Cicero in being refused a hearing: he said that 
he rushed into the temple of the Gods, followed by all that was 
virtuous in Rome, and swore upon the altar that he had saved 
his country! an oath, said Mr. B. which president Jackson 
might truly have taken, when the senate refused to hear his de- 
fence! The applause of the company enthusiastically respond- 
ed to this sentiment. 


The removal of the deposites Mr. B. pronounced to be the 
most masterly movement in politics which the age had witness- 
ed. That removal had brought on the second fight with the 
bank before she was ready for the battle, and saved the coun- 
try from the dangers of the combat with her at the presidential 
election of 1836. It was at the presidential election that this 
great moneyed power chose to have its combats with the peo- 
ple; and if it had been permitted to ripen its plans for the battle 
of 1836, not even Jackson himself could then have saved the 
country. Her plan was to go on strengthening herself, and get- 
ting the people and the state banke into her power. For this 
purpose the public deposites were indispensable to her. It 
would have put all the public money in her hands; her own re- 
sources would have enabled her to draw all the silver from all 
parts of the country into her own vaults; the community and 
all the state banks were to be in her debt; and her notes were 
to constitute the only money in circulation. Thus fortified for 
tiie struggle, the era of the presidential election of 1836 would 
have been her time for throwing cut the signal for battle. It 
would have been her selected period for panic and pressure! 
Then would have been witnessed all that the country saw the 
winter before last. Loans stopped, debts called in, state banks 
pressed for their balances, domestic and foreign exchanges 
broken up, all her own notes withdrawn from circulation, and 
the notes of all state banks rejected and depreciated; at the 
same moment, all the bank candidates for the federal and 
state governments would be thrown before the people, and the 
ery of ruin set up if they were not elected! and elected they 
would have been under the actual and dire alarm which would 
have convulsed and desolated the country. The bank candi- 











debtors, and hirelings of that institution. 





dates would have been elected, and the year 1836 would have 
seen the whole power of the people overturned, and not only 
the federal government, in all its branches, executive, legisla- 


tive and judicial, but the state governments also, in all their 
branches, would have fallen into the hands of the British fede- 
ral bank, and would have beew administered by the pensioners, 
Such would have 
been the fate of our America, said Mr. B. if 1 had not have 
been tor the masterly stroke of the removal. That great move- 
inent had not only brought on the fight before the bank was 
ready, but it had weakened the bank and disabled ber for the 
fight, and at the same time strengthened the people, by shifting 
the ten millions of publie deposites from the assailants to the 
defendants! by taking them out of the hands of the British fede- 
ral bank, where they would have been used against the coun- 
try, and put into the hands of state banks, where they were 
used for the country. ‘These great movements saved the coun- 
try, and rendered impotent the vengeance of the bank. The 
panic id pressure has gone by. The country is triumphant, 
victorious, prosperous and happy; and the daring institution 
Which torced on an open contest with the people tor the presi- 
dency in 1832, aud expected to rule or ruin in 1836, 15 now 
driven to act the sueaking aud ignomiatous part of the midnight 
depredator, and to resort to hes and duplicity, to traud, strata- 
gems and divisions, to smuggle her candidate tor the presidency 
iuto the house of repre. entatives, and to smugule ber candi- 
dates for congress into the same place, there to consummate by 
treachery what cannot be attempted by open means. All Uns 
Jackson las done! He has saved the people from all open dan- 
ger, and if they now suffer themselves to be circumvented by 
fraud, and defeated by treachery, the iault and the loss must be 
their own. 

Mr. B. had pleasure, he said, in responding to the sentiment 
which ascribed to him a dislike and opposition to chartered 
monopolies and exclusive privileges. He was throughly op- 
posed tu such thing-, and looked upon corporations, and espe- 
cially moneyed corporations, as the legislative vice and oppro- 
brium of the age and country in which he lived. The subject 
Was tow large and too grave tor the fleeting effusion of a dinner 
table; but he would take the occasion to proclaim what his re- 
searches had given him an opportunity to find out, that the 
people of the United States—the business part and the produc- 
tive part of the people—were taxed above twenty millions of 
dollars per annum by chartered banks and the paper system, 
Mr. B. would justify this assertion by a brief statement. There 
were upwards of ix hundred banks in the United States: every 
bank bad tis president, cashier, clerks, tellers, runners, mes- 
sengers, notaries public to protest notes, and attornies to bring 
suits, besides some tens of thousands of stockholders. The ag- 
vregate of all these nuibers could not be exactly ascertained; 
but he believed them to be two or three times as numerous as 
that standing army in tune of peace, the creation of which 
overturned the administrauion of the elder Adams, and dis- 
persed the congress which voted it. Mr. B. believed the pre- 
stent standing army Of bank officers and bank etockholders to 
be two or tiree Uimes more numerous than the provisional 
army of 798; and he was certain they were eight or ten times 
more costly to the people; for it was not believed that this bank 
army would content themselves with three quarters of a pound 
of pickled pork, and a pound and a quarter of contract bread per 
diem, or with $5, or even $40 per month. On the contrary they 
lived more like the rich man in scripture, that wore fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day; and besides that they laid up 
something for a rainy day; and the cost of the whole came out 
of the people; for it would vot do to say that they made it out 
of themselves. Upwards of twenty millions of dollars per an- 
num Mr. B. computed this standing army of the paper system 
to cost the people; and for what? to supply a miserable ragged, 
filthy, counterfeit, broken bank paper currency, subject to 
every Auctuation—a flood of it one day—all gone the next day 
—and enabling the few to live upon the many, and to put ap, 
and put down the price of all property, all produce and all la- 
bor, just as it suited their Own interested schemes of specula- 
tion, and of jobbing and gambling in stocks, exchanges and 
the staple productions of the country; and to drive off the gold 
and silver which would come in abundance, and cost no tax if 
the pestilence of paper money was banished from the land. 
Mr. Benton said the present administration was in earnest 
about checking the paper system, and returning to the curren- 
cy of the constitution. They had taken the first steps towards 
that great work; they had raised gold to its proper standard— 
had legalized the currency of foreign siltver—and had branched 
the mint. These were three steps, but others remained to be 
taken; for the currency of a country was not to be changed sud- 
denly, and by word ofcommand. [t must go on gradually, and 
be effected by degrees. Three steps had been taken; two others 
remained for the next congress; one to restore the act of 1789, 
and to exclude all paper currency from all payments to and 
from the federal government; the other, to exclude from the 
privilege of keeping the public moneys, every bank that will 
not agree to suppress all paper currency under twenty dollars. 
With these additional steps, Mr. B. said, the paper system 
might be checked, and the gold curreney—the pride and glory 
of Jackson’s administration—might be established and presery- 
ed. He repeated, the GOLD CURRENCY! which every bank 


whig had been employed for a year in ridiculing and ealling the 
gold humbug. It would be a humbug in good truth, Mr. B. sald, 
if the bank succeeded in smuggling her friends into congress, to 
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oppose the friends of gold, and to vote against every measure 
to protect and promote its circulation. The bank of the United 
States was the great enemy of gold, and its partisans were also 
its enemies. That bank, and its followers, were ewployed in 
catching and caging every young eagle that issued from the 
mint of the United States; and to secure the free flight of these 
young birds, that cage must be broken up, not only the great 
cage in Philadelphia, but the little ones in the states. Upwards 
of six millions in gold had been coined; both branches of con- 
gress, and the president, and a vast majority of the community, 
were in favor of the gold currency; but the bank of the United 
States, an institution created to aid the government in the ma 
nagement of the currency, has insolently and audaciously set 
herself up to defeat an act of congress, and to counteract the 
public will in the re-establishment of the gold currency. She 
collects it, and hoards it; all the branches do the same. The 
deposite banks, on the contrary, aid and promote the circula- 
tion of gold. They put the best foot foremost—their yellow 
foot—rather a small one; but still good as a sign, and an evi 
dence of what they are willing to do, and will do, when the 
power and monopoly of the bank of the United States is broken 
dowr., and the gold in its vaults turned out to circulation. 
Even now, Mr. B. said, there was no room for the taunts of 
those who were continually crying gold humbug! He would 
ask of all present, if they had not seen more gold in the last 
year than in the last twenty? (Universal cries of yes! yes! was 
the resporse to this question], and Mr. B. said that when the 
additional steps were taken, and the mints at New Orleans and 
the south in operation, and the bank of the United States 
wound up, gold would be the common and plentiful currency 
ofthe land. One year hence, and the present shouters of gold 
humbug would be as sick of that word as the bank whigs now 
were of their old ditty, which they sung so melodiously during 
the panic and the pressure, ‘‘that the removal of the deposites 
made the distress, and nothing could relieve the distress but 
the restoration of the deposites, or the renewal of the charter!”? 
The largest collection of bank whigs, even the distress jubilee 
assemblage of Powellton, might now be dispersed by a single 
cry from the chorus of their old song; so one year hence the 
gold humbug performers could be as suddenly dispersed by the 
ery of humbug as the reading of the riot act would disperse an 
unlawful assembly in the streets of London. 


Mr. B. epoke of the present attempt to destroy the democra- 
tic party of the U. S. under the pretext of abolishing all politi 
cal parties. He said the effort to destroy parties was futile and 
absurd; it was an attack upon human nature itself. Parties 
were inherent in all free governinents, and had existed from 
the earliest records of history. Greece had her democracy and 
aristocracy; Rome her plebeians and patricians; the repubties 
of modern Italy had their parties; England and France theirs, 
and the United States hers. In the convention of 1788, for the 
formation of the federal constitution, the present dividing line 
between the political parties which now exist, was distinctly 
drawn. There was a party in that convention for a strong and 
splendid government; a senate for life: a president with nearly 
kingly powers; and a national bank. That party was defeated 
in the convention, and immediately took the popular name of 
federalists. Ina few years they ruined that name, and then 
changed it to federal republicans. During the late war with 
Great Britain they ruined that name also, and then took the ap 
pellation of national republicans. That, in its turn, was like- 
wise ruined; and during the panic and pressure scene, the old 
revolutionary name of whig was seized upon. Unhappily this 
name was ruined in less time than either of the others; and the 
party which has had eo many names, is now nameless, and is 
casting about for another new one. Having a ‘‘god like’? man 
at their head, it has been thought they could assume a name in 
reference to that demi-divinitv, and entitle them-zelves, as the 
Chinese do their empire, THE CELESTIAL PARTY; but for 
the present that high design is not executed. A humble appel- 
lation suffices; and in all parts of the union, from Passama- 
quoddy bay to Attakapas creek, and from the Dismal swamp, 
in Virginia, to the Boon’s lick prairies in Missouri, the new and 
ample standard of the “NO PARTY”? party is unfurled! and the 
ci devant whiags raiiy to it with the precision of instinet, and 
the fidelity of legitimacy. ‘No party,’’ then, is the name of the 
old party, which is the eame now as it was in the federal con- 
vention; and which has so often changed tis name without once 
ehanging its principles. Democracy, on the contrary, has never 
changed her name. Itis the same now that it was three thon- 
sand years ago; the same that it was when the PEOPLE of 
Greece and Rome carried the glory and prosperity of those re- 
publics to the highest pitch of human greatness. Names are 
nothing. There are but two parties; there never has been but 
two parties; all the rest are modifications of these two. They 
received their names—the names which they now wear—above 
three thoneand years ago; and have retained them ever since, 
hecause those names are characteristic and descriptive; they 
describe what they name; and goto the root and foundation of 
all party, which is founded in the radical question, whether 
PEOPLE, or PROPERTY, shall govern? Democracy implies 
a government by the people—demos, (the people), krateo, to 
govern. Aristorracy implies a government of the rich—aristoi, 
(property, or the rich) krateo to govern; and in these words are 
contained the sum of party distinction. T« it not so now? Is 
net a moneyed corporation the life and eoul of one party in the 
United State? and are not the people the sole constituents of 


govern their representatives; and have not all who follow the 
moneyed corporation, resisted the will ef the people, and tran). 
pled the right of tustruction under foot? Minor distinctions are 
nothing; Hames are nothing; all parties resolve themselves iy to 
two elements—the same which drove the plebeians of Rome to 
Mons Sacer—the same which now ranges one portion of the 
people of the United States against the right of instruction, and 
in favor of a great moneyed corporation; and the same which 
now ranges another portion of the same people in favor of uy. 
right of iustruction and against the moneyed power, ‘This \. 
the state of parties now existing among us; it is literally and 
truly a question between PEOPLE and PROPERTY! beiween 
MEN on one side and MONEY on the other! between the in- 
telligence and virtue of him to whom God gave the dominion of 
the world, and the dead weight of the purse of bim who has 
loaded himself with the things of the world, Foiled, defeated, 
routed and driven from power, under every game which they 
could assume, this party has now undertaken to deny its own 
existence, while exerting itself with an energy and unanimity 
never surpassed to consolidate its ranks and to perpetuate its 
existence. It cries out no party, and in that ery seeks the de- 
struction of the democratic party, and the triumph of its own, 
‘*No party” is the motto now inscribed on the standard of their 
party; and wherever, said Mr. B. you will shew me a man with 
this word in his mouth, Twill shew you aman that figures at 
the head, or dangles at the tail, of the most inveterate party 
that ever existed. 

Great applause followed the delivery of these sentiments, and 
when ithad subsided, Mr. B. remarked to the company that the 
day was spent—and the suu was down—and that time ad. 
monished bim to finish. Many called for him to go on, and 
that the sun was up! the sun of Missouri was up! Mr. B, 
eaught this expression, and giving it the turn which suited his 
own feelings, exclaimed, yes, the son was up! the son of Mis- 
souri was up! one to whom she had been a most kind and in- 
dulgent mother; and to whom he must be permitted to shew 
the gratitude of his feelings in a concluding sentiment. Mr. B. 
then gave the following toast, which was drank with the great- 
est enthusiasm: 

The democracy of Missouri— May they continue united and in- 
vincible, and emulate the glorious career, at home and abroad, of 
the democracy of Greece and Rome. 

Our senator Lewis F. Linn—HWis faithful services in the se- 
nate elicit our approbation and command our esteem and con- 
fidence. Hail to the chief. 

This sentiment was received with all the warmth of feeling 
which the faithful and efficent services of Dr. Linn are eal- 
culated to inspire a generous people, and were reeponded to 
by him as follows: 

FeL_iow citizens: I took my seat in the senate of the Unit- 
ed States during one of the most exciting and turbulent ses- 
sions of congress known in the history of our government; al- 
though seldom participating in dehate in the great question 
which agitated the country, [ can sincerely and trnly say, my 
time and attention were industriously employed in advancing 
the interests of the state, and my votes given to sustain what I 
deemed to be sound constitutional principles. That this course 
met the approbation of my constituents was demonstrated by 
the overwheiming majority by which the legislature ratified the 
appointment of the governor. For this mark of confidence I 
entertain the profoundest sense of gratitude and feel that it 
will never be in my power tocancel half the debt. 

For the flattering notice taken of me on this festive oceasion, 
accept my grateful thanks and with them, the following senti- 
ment: 

“The right of the people to instruct their representatives.’’ 
May he who disbelieves be denied the possession of power, 
and he who disobeys be punished. 

Volunteer toasts. 

By the president of the day, col. Joseph C. Laveille. 

Roger B. Taney, esq.—Persecuted by the bank of the United 
Siates, and rejected by the senate. he rises higher in the esteem 
and admiration of all good republicans, and presents a noble 
contrast to the spotless purity of his public and private life to 
the history of those who pursue and assail him. 

By the first vice president, Riehard William Lane, esq. 

James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania—His transcendant talents, 


pure integrity, and ardent devotion to democracy, shed the 
Drightest lustre on his native state. 


By the fourth vice president, James R. McDearmon: 

Benjamin W. Leigh—His report of 1812, the only bright page 
in the history of his political life; his recent aberrations from 
the path of rectitnde evince too clearly his forgetfulness of bis 
awn precepts, and a determination to disregard the wishes of 
the people of his state; let him hold on, if he will, to his zeal in 
the senate “even to the bitter end;’? he had as well be seated 
on the erater of a voleano in full blust. 

By lieut. col. B. W. Ayres: 

Richard M. Johnson—He is destined to triumph over his 
feracions calumniators and perseentors, by a victory not less 
glorious than when he vanquished Proctor, and his more noble 
allv, Tecumseh. 

[And then follows, after the Pennsylvania fashion, about 75 
more volunteers. } 

The 40th was as followe: 

By John Rice— Daniel O° Connel, the Jackson of green Erin— 





the other party? Have not the people struggled for ten years to 


his efforts in the great cause of human liberty will be ceaseless 
until the freedom of his country is achieved. 


END OF VOLUME FORTY-EIGHT,. 
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